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SENATOR SCHURZ’S CIVIL 
SERVICE BILL. 


T will be long before so favorable a mo- 

ment as the present will be found for the 
reform of the civil service. The President in- 
dicates his sympathy with it in saying in his 
Message: “There has been no hesitation in 
changing officials in order to secure an efficient 
execution of the laws; sometimes, too, when, 
in a mere party view, undesirable political re- 
sults were likely to follow. Nor has there 
been any hesitation in maintaining efficient 
officials against remonstrance wholly political.” 
Secretary Cox, in a most forcible and conclu- 
sive manner, urges the imperative necessity 
of some change in the system. He declares 
that for months after the appointment of the 
head of a Department it is almost impossible 
for him to become familiar with his duties be- 
cause of the office-seeking pressure. Mr. Cox’s 
testimony is most valuable, and confirms the 
judgment of all thoughtful men. Senator 
TRUMBULL, anxious, in the spirit of Mr. Hen- 
ny Apams’s article upon the subject in the 
North American Review, to keep inviolable the 
constitutional functions of the Executive in the 
matter of appointments, has introduced a bill 
to prevent Congressional brokerage in office ; 
and Senator Scuvurz, on the 20th of December, 
presented a comprehensive bill for the thorough 
reorganization of the civil service, which he ex- 
plained in a few concise and luminous remarks. 

The bill of Mr. Jencxes, in the House, af- 
fected only the officers appointed by the heads 
of Departments, but that of Mr. Scnurz in- 
cludes also those who are appointed by the 
President and Senate, excepting the members 
of the Cabinet, foreign ministers, judges and 
clerks of the United States courts, and the 
ofticers of both Houses of Congress. The re- 
marks of Mr. Scnwurz show that he fully com- 
prehends the absurdity and the perl of the 
present system. ‘The principle of his bill is 
that of Mr. Jenckes and of the English sys- 
tem, namely, examination and probation, which 
has been thoronghly tested and approved by ex- 
perience. He proposes a board of nine com- 
missioners—the Civil Service Board—to be ap- 
pointed by the President and Senate. They 
are to be divided into three classes of three 
persons each: the first class to hold for four 
years, the second eight, and the third twelve, 
unless sooner removed, and their successors to 
be appointed for twelve years. ‘The President 
may suspend a commissioner and report to the 
Senate, as under the present Tenure-of-Office 
bill. ‘The annual salary of each commissioner 
is to be six thousand dollars, and there are to 
be three clerks and a messenger. 

The Board is to prescribe the qualifications 
for appointment into each grade of the civil 
service; to provide for examinations and in- 
vestigations of all persons who present them- 
selves, dividing the country into convenient 
districts; to examine personally or by those 
especially designated; and to report annually 
all proceedings and results to Congress, The 
preference for appointments by the heads of De- 
partments is to be given in order of precedence 
in examination and probation; and a list of the 
candidates for Presidential appointment, with 
the consent of the Senate, shall be sent to the 
President and Senate, with the certificate of the 
commission as to merit and fitness, When the 
Board begins its work any officer now in the 
service may be required by the President or 








head of Department to be examined, and if 


found incompetent may be dismissed ; but if 
approved shall hold office for five years from 
the date of his commission, unless sooner re- 
moved according to the act; and all appoint- 
ments hereafter made, with the exceptions 
named in the bill, shall be for eight years, 
The bill is very carefully drawn, and contains 
other provisions essential to a uniform and effi- 
cient system, 


Mr. Scuurz, like Mr. Jenckes, understand- 
ing where the opposition will be made, explain- 
ed in his remarks that, of course, no examina- 


tion can test business ability, but a year of 


probation and practice will do it much more 


surely than no trial at all, as at present. And 


during that year the appointing power may re- 


move without question. 


So, also, it would be unreasonable to order 
every candidate for a small post-office, for in- 
stance, before an examining board, The com- 
missioners may, therefore, by general rules de- 
termine what inquiries concerning, character 
and ability shall take the place of formal ex- 
aminations—the result to be scrutinized by 


the cominission, 


Further, the bill preserves the constitutional 
prerogative of the President by merely present- 
ing to him a list of candidates who have been 
found fit; or he may, at his pleasure, send a 
Thus the commis- 


candidate to be examined. 


sion will not designate what person shall be ap- 
pointed, but will simply certify that certain per- 
sons are fit for appointment, 

The purpose of extending to five years the 


term of the present officers is to give a new 
administration, should it be composed of new 
persons, knowledge of the state of the service 
and experience. The term of eight years for 
Presidential appointments under the bill gives 
the country, in the first place, the services of 
experienced and efficient officers ; and, second- 
ly, will carry a large number of them through 
two administrations, and so practically show 
the people that the civil service need not be a 
mere party machine, And the provision that 
officers are to be removed only for cause, and 
upon fair trial, will inspire them to base their 
claims upon good conduct. 

Mr. Scuvrz, in closing, said that the obsta- 
cles which such a reform must encounter were 
not unknown to him. Nor are they to any of 
its friends. The strength of the reform lies in 
its essential reason and good sense ; in the econ- 
omy and efficiency which it will introduce into 
the public service ; in the consequently elevated 
reputation of that service and its officers ; in the 
moderation of the perilous fury of a Presidential 
election; and in the purification of politics. 
Those who are persuaded that universal official 
corruption is unavoidable will wonder that any _ 
body should try to help it. Those who don’t 
think so will try, and will reform it. 





GOOD FAITH WITH DENMARK. 


We expressed the hope some weeks since 
that the Secretary of State and the Danish Min- 
ister would extend the time within which the 
St. Thomas treaty might be ratified ; and we are 
glad to know that they have done so, and that 
the matter is now open until the 14th of April, 
1870. Before that time we hope that the Sen- 
ate will ratify the treaty. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that little Denmark is a sup- 
pliant to the United States. The Executive of 
the United States begged Denmark to make 
the treaty, but Denmark declined. The en- 
treaty was renewed more urgently, and Den- 
mark, in the most friendly spirit, listened. And 
after ascertaining as accurately as possible what 
the probable action of our Government would 
be, submitted the question of separation to the 
people of St. Thomas, accepted their decision, 
and negotiated the treaty. We, on the con- 
trary, have treated it with the utmost contempt. 
The Senate does not ratify, and does not reject. 
It permits the stipulated terms of action to pass 
unnoticed, and, while the Government refuses 
to conclade the negotiations for a West Indian 
station, in which the dignity of a friendly little 
power and its own honor are involved, it is un- 
derstood to be bargaining to hire another sta- 
tion. 

The argument against the ratification of the 
St. Thomas treaty is, that the Executive De- 
partment of the Government has no right to 
bind the country by its real-estate transactions, 
and that the Danish authorities knew that the 
Senate is the treaty-making power. But what 
Denmark knew was that the President may 
make treaties with the consent of the Senate ; 
and it had a right to infer, when the President 
and his chief Secretary warmly urged a treaty 
for territory in the West Indies, just after the 
Senate had ratified a treaty for territory at the 
north pole upon exactly the same initiation, 
that the Senate would not reject it. Moreover, 
Denmark privately and properly consulted the 
disposition of Senators, and found’ it not unfa- 
vorable. If ever a country was drawn on by 
another to conclude. a treaty, Denmark was 
drawn by the United States, The Senate had 
not, indeed, officially acted. ‘Technically, but 
not morally or honorably, the defense is valid. 

Nor is it reasonable to allege that, if this 
treaty is ratified every Secretary of State may 
bargain for territory at his pleasure. After the 
experience of this treaty, known to every gov- 
ernment, it will be surprising if the overtures 
of the United States Ministers upon the part 
of the Executive are not every where and in- 
stantly met by the remark, ‘‘ Sir, the St. ‘Thomas 
affair warns us to take no steps whatever until 
we ascertain that you or the President or the 
Secretary.are authorized to speak for the Sen- 
ate of the United States.” If neither the word 
and act of the President, who is a constitution- 
al part of the treaty-making power, nor those 
of the Secretary of State, who. is the foreign 
Minister, nor those of the embassador of the 
United States to any. other government, con- 
firmed by the Senate, can be supposed to fur- 
nish any clew to.the feelings and wishes of the 
Senate, it-will be but a sign of good sense and 
self-respect upon the part of other governments 
if they await some authorized expression of the 
Senatorial will, When it is proved that the 
embassador of the sovereign does not speak for 
him, that officer will, of course, become a whol- 
ly useless and unimportant personage. Bat, 
meanwhile, those who have believed otherwise 
will have all precedent and the proprieties of 
the case to plead for them. 

If Mr. Morey should propose a treaty to 
the English Government, to which that Govern- 
ment assented, it would be justified in believing 
that it was the will of the President, who had 








nominated him, and of the Senate, which had 
confirmed him. If the treaty should then be 
left in contempt by the Senate, or ignominious- 
ly rejected, it would be foolish to say that it 





was the duty of England to know that the Sen- 





ate is the treaty-making power. England does 
know it; but it knows also that an agent unan- 
imously confirmed, unless he is bribed or lunatic, 
necessarily represents the views of the principal. 
But to ask that other countries shall discrim- 
inate in the persons of our Ministers between 
those who do and those who do not sympathize 
politically with the majority of the Senate is 
ludicrous. Foreign governments know that 
the people are the government in this country ; 
that the people elect a President; that the 
President nominates foreign Ministers; that 
the Senate confirms them; and those govern- 
ments can not help supposing that, when the 
Minister arrives, he is actually the representa- 
tive which his method of appointment implies, 
When he proposes, urges, entreats a certain 
course of that foreign government, it must, sup- 
posing him to be honest and competent, believe 
that he expresses the wish of his own govern- 
ment, 

That is the position in which our little friend 
and ally, Denmark, finds herself at this mo- 
ment, ‘Trusting to our good faith, and yield- 
ing to our entreaties, she has polled the people 
of St. Thomas, and they vote to join us, She 
considers that our honor is fully pledged, and 
we can see why. Meanwhile, the necessity of 
a West Indian station has become so apparent 
that we are negotiating for hiring the Bay of 
Samana, Why, then, under all the circum- 
stances, should the Senate hesitate to ratify the 
treaty which gives us a central and noble West 
Indian port, and a small and friendly popula- 
tion which is divided by no doubts of its desire 
of annexation to the United States? It is a 
question in all its bearings for statesmen, not 
for attorneys, to decide, 





THE OPENING OF THE COUNCIL. 


‘*Wuoever has been in Rome is well ac- 
quainted with the Piazza Barberini,” says Hans 
CuristTIAN ANDERSEN, in beginning the “ Im- 
provisatore.” But still truer is it that that hap- 
py traveler is familiar with St. Peter's, and to- 
day, as he reads the splendid story of the open- 
ing of the GEcumenical Council, at which he 
was not present, he may comfort himself by re- 
flecting that most of the spectators were in the 
plight of Yankee Doodle, who “ said he couldn't 
see the town, there were so many houses.” The 
scene was memorable and unique, for it is but 
the nineteenth Council during all the duration 
of the Roman Church ; but the throng was so 
immense, and the consequent obstruction so 
great, that undoubtedly the traveler who has 
seen the ordinary ceremonies of Holy-week at 
St. Peter’s has better appreciated the peculiar 
pomp of the Church, and more fully enjoyed it. 

Fortunately for those of us who are at home, 
our newspapers have had accomplished corre- 
spondents upon the spot, who could understand 
as well as see, and whose literary skill has en- 
abled them vividly to reproduce the color and 
form of the great occasion. Indeed, nothing is 
more observable in the management of the daily 
papers than the increasing value and interest 
of their foreign correspondence. They are or- 
ganizing the news of Europe as they have al- 
ready organized that of the United States, and 
the two chief foreign events of the winter—the 
opening of the Suez Canal and of the Gicumen- 
ical Council—have been described with a fresh- 
ness and fullness unrivaled by the English or 
French press. ‘There was nothing like it hith- 
erto, except Mr. Raymonp’s admirable letters 
during the Italian War. Butwhat in that case 
was exceptional has now become the rule. In- 
deed the ascendency in enterprise of the En- 
glish daily press over ours, which was formerly 
undeniable, is now wholly at an end. And 
when the American press is as self-respectful 
as it is intelligent and enterprising, it will be 
what the press of a free country ought to be. 

The most striking and suggestive fact ip the 
descriptions of the opening Council is that St. 
Peter’s was crowded ; not only full but crowd- 
ed—and so crowded that the swaying of the 
vast multitude was appalling and menacing to 
lifeand limb. Indeed, by the time the proces- 
sion moved from the Vatican, which is a part 
of the huge pile of building, to the church, it 
was impossible to stir in half of the great square 
in front of St. Peter's, so solid was the throng. 
In the church itself the correspondent of the 
London Times was carried by the resistless, liv- 
ing current out of sight and sound of the cere- 
mony. Of course very few of the eager and 
pressing multitude could see the spectacle. 
They knew that the procession of dignitaries, 
such as centuries has not seen, gathered from 
all the world—robed in violet, scarlet, and gold, 


“Clothed in white samite; mystic, wonderful,” 


was passing but a little way from them, yet 
invisible. Far away in the transept, which 
was the Council hall, screened from the nave, 
they indistinctly heard the lofty chant, and 
knew that the procession was entering, and 
the robed prelates seating themselves, like gor- 
geous clouds settling and clinging to the sides 
of the hall, Yet they saw nothing. 

But we can fancy it all as well as the luck- 
less wights who, standing in the glorious basil- 
ica itself and within easy seeing and hearing 
distance, were obliged only to imagine the 





scene which they had traveled so fast and far 

















and furiously to behold, And again we say that 
those who on Easter-Sunday have heard the 
sublime summons from the Papal choir at the 
great doors of St. Peter’s, answered by the choir 
within, and have then seen those great doors 
open and the Pope borne in his undulating 
throne with the barbaric flabella, above the glit- 
tering ecclesiastical multitude, then descend. 
ing to kneel at the high altar beneath “the 
Pantheon hung in air,” have seen the utmost 
splendor of spectacle of which even the Roman 
Church is capable. 

For more than seven hours the ecclesiastical 
ceremonies of every kind at the opening of the 
Council continued, and then the Pope retired ; 
all those in the hall who were not of the Coun- 
cil were ordered to withdraw, and the Council 
itself adjourned. Its sessions were resumed at 
the end of the week for preliminary and formal 
business; but the serious work will not begin 
until after Epiphany, the 6th of January. The 
air, of course, is full of rumors. The most in- 
teresting are those which relate to the great 
dogma of the Papal infallibility, one of the two 
points upon which the heart of the Pope has 
been fixed. The other, the exaltation of the 
Virgin Mary, he has decreed, and it has been 
accepted. But the Infallibility can not be pro- 
mulgated without a convulsion of his Church. 
The allocution, or opening speech of the Pope, 
is like the Encyclical Letter and Syllabus of 
1864. In the breaking of chains, in the in- 
crease of knowledge, in the higher welfare of 
the greater number of human beings, in the re- 
moval of abuses, in the extinction of supersti- 
tion, in the emancipation of civilization from 
the mortmain of ecclesiasticism, the Pope sees 
only the ravages of Satan; and if only he were 
proclaimed infallible Satan might be bound! 

As the allocution, or defiance of the nine- 
teenth century, is read and pondered the be- 
nign face of Pivs disappears, the gold and 
scarlet pomp of the Council fades away, the 
vast multitude is dissipated, St. Peter’s itself 
shrivels like a scroll, and the amused human 
mind sees nothing but Sypney Smitn’s Dame 
Partington at Taunton. ‘‘In the midst of 
this sublime storm Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of 
her house, with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop and squeezing out the sea-water, antl Fig- 
orously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spir- 
it was up. But I need not tell you that the 
contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat 
Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop 
or a puddle; but she should not have meddled 
with a tempest.” 





CONSULS TO FURNISH STATISTICS 
OF FOREIGN CROPS. 


Our article on this subject, published on the 
23d of October, urging that our foreign consuls 
shall be required to furnish reports from time 
to time of the state and condition, before and 
after harvest, of those productions of the soil 
of foreign countries which enter into competi- 
tion in British and other markets with our own, 
having been republished in the Contra Costa 
Gazette, of Pacheco, California, its editor has 
obligingly furnished us with the paper, and with 
information that Mr. Sarcent, Member of Con- 
gress from the district of which Pacheco is a 
part, had on the 7th of December, 1869, intro- 
duced a bill into the House of Representatives 
designed to accomplish that object. The scope 
of the bill is thus announced ‘“‘to procure and 
disseminate information of the extent of the 
cereal and other crops in foreign countries, and 
to require our consuls abroad to furnish quar- 
terly statements of the condition of the crops. 
The object of the bill is to furnish information 
to farmers, to enable them to sell or hold crops 
in view of the demand in foreign markets.” 

The success of all our industries in the Unit- 
ed States depends, in great part, upon making 
the most we can of our cotton and breadstuffs 
sold abroad ; but yet British India, which is re- 
garded as our chief competitor in cotton, is 
known to us only through British sources, and 
our information of the quantity of food pro- 
duced by important foreign agricultural states 
is derived also from that quarter. 

It is clear, as we present full and accurate 
statistics of what we are expected to produce 
from time to time, as well as of the final pro- 
duction, that we ought to obtain equally full in- 
formation of the crops expected and gathered 
in foreign countries. We shall not be on a 
footing of equality with purchasers from us un- 
til we are informed of their wants as they are 
informed of our means of supply. 

In former years the Consular Department 
was required to give information of the growth 
of tobacco, etc., on the continent of Europe and 
in some other localities, and reports were pub- 
blished by one of the Departments of the gov- 
ernment which contained some other, but not 
very full statistics of any production. 

For the first time in the experience of this 
country the price of our crop of cotton was fixed 
in 1868-1869 by the planters in the South. The 
famine in India, occasioned by turning their 
cultivation from grain into cotton, to satisfy the 
want produced by the disturbances to industry 
in the lately Confederate States, called for a 
partial abandonment in Hindostan of the cotton 
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cultivation, and betore the proper equilibrium 
could be reached in India, the Southern plant- 
er had sold his crop. Although mills were 
stopped in Lancashire, and every effort was 
made to affect the price of cotton in America, 
the planter was firm, and he has been rewarded 
with contributions drawn from the cotton man- 
ufacturers of all countries. 

Of the crop of 1868-1869 Europe took over 
fourteen hundred thousand bales; more than 
eight hundred thousand were consumed in the 
Northern and Western States ; and the residue, 
less than two hundred thousand bales, was man- 
ufactured in Virginia and other Southern States. 

Inasmuch as the manufacture of cotton, not 
only abroad but here, has lately been prose- 
cuted, if not at a loss, certainly without the 
usual profit, it is not certain that the present 
price of the staple will be maintained during 
the year, unless the consumption of cloth shall 
be largely increased throughout the world. 
England is endeavoring to stimulate the produc- 
tion of the staple in India, with a view to obtain 
cheap cotton; and a powerful contest will arise 
between the producers in this country and the 
English as to which shall fix the price hereafter. 

So far as concerns the market value of our 
breadstuffs, it has been ordinarily adjusted by 
the English, as they are the chief customers 
for what we export. Owing, however, to the 
scarcity of grain in 1867-1868, both here and in 
England, the price ruled high, as it was neces- 
sary, in order to supply the foreign demand, to 
induce the most distant farmers in Minnesota 
and elsewhere to haul their surplus to the near- 
est market, In 1868-1869, however, notwith- 
standing the severe drought in England and 
upon the Continent, the price of our grain was 
fixed at London and Liverpool, but it was from 
the use of uncommon activity, if not dexterity. 
Our agricultural reports had furnished exact 
knowledge of what our crops were supposed to 
be; and as they were thought to be large, the 
English, by abstaining from buying at New 
York, and by flooding all grain-growing coun- 
tries with their agents, whose information was 
published by experts, produced the impression 
that they could obtain elsewhere all that they 
wanted ; and they were ultimately able to pur- 
chase from us at their own limits. An active 
demand from England has largely been supplied 
during the present season from this country, 
under the disadvantage to us that her dealers 
have full information of the surplus which ev- 
ery region can spare, and that we know only 
what we have to sell. 

The drought which visited the sea-board from 
June until the autumnal storm, and the heavy 
rains at harvest time, so damaged our crops of 
corn and wheat that the question is one of vast 
interest to the United States—what ought to be 





charged to the foreigner for our diminished sur- | 


plus? If the opinion is correct that England | 
| which are half a dozen plain rush-bottomed 


will be pinched to obtain from other countries 
her required import of seventy million bushels 
of wheat for the year 1869-1870, then, as we 
can not supply this quantity, including what we 
shall send from California, it is very material 
to know what will be the surplus of other grain- 
growing countries. The duties of our consular 
establishment, now that our foreign commerce 
is so much less than it was in ante bellum times, 
will not interfere with the most active prosecu- 
tion of this inquiry. The service is indispens- 
able to the United States, and as it can be ren- 
dered with little expense, the appropriate means 
should instantly be used to obtain and spread 
the requisite information before the country. 

We hurry our immense cereal productions 
to market, not knowing whether it is better to 
hoard or to sell. Sometimes they are pressed 
upon the sea-board in excess of foreign or do- 
mestic wants ; and the keen dealers from abroad 
then studiously obtain their supplies from other 
parts of the world in order that our market may 
be slaughtered from the supposed want of for- 
eign demand, when they become free purchasers. 

The cry of cheap cotton, which now resounds 
over all England, means that the residue of 
the world is expected to supply their produc- 
tions at the lowest point, while at the same 
time the rewards of her manufacturing indus- 
try are expected to be large. 

Her command of capital, her grain agents 
scattered every where, and her influence over 
other producers, enable her to prosecute the 
contest with us with great advantage; and this 
will continue until our consular establishment 
is carefully arranged under a competent bureau, 
and precise information of the character indi- 
cated shall be obtained from foreign countries 
and placed before our people. 

We most respectfully urge upon Congress to 
pass this bill or some bill which will accomplish 
this object, and enable our own farmers to ob- 
tain as accurate information of what other na- 
tions produce.as we furnish to the world of our 
productions. 





GERMAN WORKING-MEN AT HOME. 


German ‘“ working-men,” that is, mechanics 
and operatives as distinguished from agricultur- 
ists and laborers, now constitute a very import- 
ant part of the European emigration to America. 
The treaties already negotiated between the lead- 
ing powers of Germany and the United States 
greatly facilitate this ; and there can be no doubt 


! 








that the German emigration will hereafter large- 
ly increase. ‘The character of these emigrants 
to this country, all of whom will become citi- 
zens, is therefore worthy of careful study, For 
this purpose we select Elberfeld and Barmen, 
two large manufacturing towns in Prussia, each 
containing nearly 70,000 inhabitants, and so con- 
tiguous that they may be considered as one city. 

At the outset, the Prussian artisan, almost of 
necessity, must have received a fair education. 
Until he reaches the age of fourteen years, a 
boy is by law prohibited from being employed 
in a manufactory; he must be kept at school, 
and the Prussian schools are, without doubt, 
the best in the world. When he becomes a 
workman his hours of labor are indeed more 
than with us. ‘Twelve hours is a regular day's 
work, and this is often considerably exceeded, 
the workman being paid extra for the over- 
time. The rates of wages for the different 
trades are much more uniform than with us. 
A thaler (say 70 cents) a day is a fair average. 
The rent for apartments may be set down at 
a thaler a week. Meat costs twelve cents a 
pound, and is eaten once a day by respectable 
artisans and their families; the bread is com- 
monly of rye, costing two cents a pound; a 
light beer, which is the universal beverage, 
costs two cents a quart, Clothing is cheap; 
three or four dollars will buy a good everyday 
suit; a respectable Sunday suit of cloth will 
cost from five to six dollars, Putting these 
expenses together, it will be seen that the 
Prussian artisan has very little left for super- 
fluities ; but it is the unanimous testimony of 
all who have examined the subject that for his 
thaler a day he and his family have an amount 
of comfort and respectability greater than is 
enjoyed by a like class in any country except 
our own. No wonder that the Prussian work- 
man who, coming to America, retains his sober 
and industrious habits, almost invariably ac- 
cumulates property. We say ‘‘sober” habits, 
for while there is no country where so much 
beer is consumed, there is no civilized land in 
which there is so little drunkenness. 

In Elberfeld and Barmen there are five prom- 
inent institutions, managed by workmen, spe- 
cially devoted to their moral and intellectual 
improvement. Let us look at one of these, 
the Adlgemeiner Bildung’s-Veren (‘* General 
Culture-Union”). Its rooms are in a plain 
house in a quiet street. As we enter we pass 
a counter where beer, tobacco, and other re- 
freshments are sold. ‘The floor is strewn with 
clean white sand; and about the room there 
are many small tables. Passing on, we enter 
the assembly-room, a large airy hall, furnished 
in the plainest manner. At the farther end is 
a desk from which lectures are delivered upon 
scientific, literary, social, and economical topics, 
politics being absolutely excluded. ‘The floor 
is occupied with small tables, around each of 


chairs, During the ordinary lectures beer, 
coffee, tea, and tobacco are allowed. But 
ladies are frequently present, and then smok- 
ing, though not forbidden, is by tacit consent 
discontinued. After the lecture of the even- 
ing there is usually a debate. There are other 
rooms devoted to various amusements, and a 
very good library. The principal amusements 
are chess and draughts, all games of chance 
being prohibited. 

Upon week-days there are concerts and the- 
atrical performances in this hall, but they are 
not largely attended by the artisans. A man 
who has labored twelve hours is rarely inclined 
for amusement after his work is over. Sunday, 
or rather the afternoon and evening of the day, 
is the artisan’s time for recreation. ‘The shops 
are closed from nine o'clock till four, after which 
they, as well as places of amusement, are open. 
A favorite resort is the Johannisberg, a pleas- 
ure-garden in the outskirts of the town, A 
saloon, open on one side, which overlooks the 
garden, is crowded with chairs and tables. 
There is a stage for theatrical and musical per- 
formances, so placed as to be in view from both 
the saloon and the garden, so that the audience 
have the choice of the open air or of shelter. 
The garden has many trees, mostly chestnuts 
and limes, each of which forms a shade for a 
table and chairs. The charge for admission is 
five cents. 

There is at Elberfeld and Barmen a civil 
tribunal which is well worthy of imitation in 
this country. It is called Gewerbe Gericht, or 
Artisan’s Court; and its duty is to decide all 
questions arising between employers and oper- 
atives. When such a dispute arises, the hum- 
blest artisan may summon the most wealthy 
employer before this court, the cost of a sum- 
mons being six cents. During the year 1868 
there wege 1405 cases brought before this court. 
Of these 1012 were arranged by agreement or 
arbitration between the parties ; and of the re- 
maining 393 the greater portion were settled by 
the presiding judge, without litigation. 

These Prussian artisans are certainly among 
the most desirable class of emigrants to this 
country. Every possible encouragement should 
therefore be presented to them to come to us, 
and every facility afforded them to become 
American citizens. To this end it is. wise 
treaty that we have made with Prussia, which 
absolves every emigrant from that country to 
this, who becomes a citizen under our existing 





laws, from all obligations and liabilities as a 
subject of Prussia, His rights, should he re- 
turn to Prussia, are precisely the same as if he 
were a citizen of the United States by birth. 
When men so intelligent and orderly become 
American citizens, we may be confident that 
they will always be in the best sense conserva- 
tive; and it behooves politicians, especially in 
the city of New York, to understand this, and 
to know that, by whatever name they may 
choose to designate themselves or their party, 
when they become instigators or abettors of 
fraud or outrage, they will find the present and 
prospective German vote arrayed in solid phal- 
anx against them; and that this vote will soon 
be sufficient to turn the scale against any cor- 
rupt “ring” or “ clique.” 





THE STATE OF WINNIPEG. 


Wuen we said last week that the world was 
outwardly at peace excepting in Cuba and Para- 
guay, we forgot the Red River war, and the dec- 
laration of independence there; a situation 
which, it is already asserted, lays us under the 
obligation of declaring our neutrality. But 
apparently the war is ending before the Gov- 
ernment has an opportunity to move, and, in- 
deed, even before it is generally known what 
the war is about. The facts, however, are few 
and simple. ‘The Red River country is that 
part of the British Northwest Territory which 
lies immediately north of Minnesota and Dako- 
tah, and which is largely settled by French and 
half-breeds. The settlement has been subject 
to the Hudson Bay Company, within whose 
possessions it was included until its recent trans- 
fer to the Dominion of Canada. To this trans- 
fer the settlers object, and when Mr, M‘Dov- 
GALL, appointed Governor by the Canadian 
authorities, arrived with his council of Cana- 
dians to take possession, he was warmly resist- 
ed, and driven over the United States line. He 
has since been recalled, and the colony theoret- 
ically reverts to the control of the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

The war seems thus far to have been very 
one-sided. ‘There was a moment, indeed, when 
it was said that Governor M‘DovuGaLL meant 
to call upon the Indians as allies, and had he 
done so foolish a thing there might have been 
serious results. But it is at least doubtful 
whether the settiers will peacefully return to 
the old situation. The Company has shown 
that it has no interest in them, and a provision- 
al government has been established under a 
declaration of independence, “in the name of 
the people of Rupert's Land and of the North- 
west Territory.” Who the leaders are who 
have made this declaration, or what their pur- 
pose may be, does not plainly appear. But if 
they persist, the result is tolerably clear. The 
character of the country forbids the expectation 
that the Dominion of Canada can obtain con- 
trol of it; and when Canada relinquishes the 
attempt, should it make any, the State of Win- 
nipeg will begin immediately to loom upon the 
northern horizon of the Union. 


NOTES. 

Mr. Sparrowerass had become a name so 
familiar, and his book such a rural classic, that 
there must be a very large circle in the country 
that heard with sorrow of the recent death of 
Freveric 8. Cozzens. He had been always 
engaged in business until late misfortunes, but 
his heart was always in literature; and he had a 
very sincere reverence for the Nestors of our let- 
ters, Invinc and Hatieck. His mind was quick 
and bright, and his humor was genuine. It was 
in quality not unlike that of ‘‘ the Master,” as he 
was fond of calling Invine—a humor transpar- 
ent as water, flowing, sparkling, pure ; << y at 
its best without satire, yet never rising into vol- 
ume nor justifying a place among humorists. 
Mr, Cozzens’s—or, as he was always called, 
Frep Cozzens’s—delight was literary leisure, 
the company of men of a certain cultivation and 
apprehension, with whom he could talk of books 
and tell anecdotes, with many a quip and crank 
by the way, and with the sparkling glass not far 
off. His political sympathies, however, were 
different from those of many of his friends, and 
there was sometimes a touch of asperity in his 
partisanship.» But yet it was with him as with 
many others, partly impatience with what he 
supposed to be assumed humanity and morality, 
In other years Mr. Cozzens was a constant fre- 
quenter of the Century Club; and those who 
knew him there will always pleasantly remember 
his clever sallies at themselves avd others, and 
associate him kindly with many a lively and 
friendly hour. 








A very ingenious New Year's swindle, and so 
common that the attention of the Post-Office 
Department has been drawn to it, is the send- 
ing through ‘the mails to country postmasters 
and others specimen copies of periodicals, with 
tempting offers of enormous commissions to so- 
licitors of subscribers, and the most urgent re- 
quests to forward names and subscriptions at 
once, so as to begin with the year. ‘These offers 
are so tempting that thousands of subscribers are 
obtained and their money forwarded. Up to this 
point ‘every thing goes well. 
every thing suddenly stops—except the proprietor 
of the magazine, who retires from’ business, and 
sets off upon his travels. A gentleman found in 
some offices, which he had unwittingly rented to 
one of these swindlers, scores of parcels of let 


ters from every part of the couatry written in 
response to the circulars, and specifying the 
amounts of money inclosed, During the occupa- 
tion of the rooms they were furnished in the most 


| expensive and luxurious manner, so that if any 





body in the rural districts was suspicious and 
wrote to some friend to investigate, every thing 
should appear to be satisfactory. The Depart- 
ment will do what fi can to baffle these swindling 
efforts, But the only safe way for country post- 
masters, and all who receive prospectuses of 
magazines, with ** great inducements” to agents 


and solicitors, is, notwithstanding the specimen « 


numbers, to satisfy themselves whether there are 
such magazines, and whether there is likely to 
be a February and March as well as a January 
number. 

To those who knew Mr, Prasopy there is 
something very comical in the letter of Vic- 
tor Huco which associates Jouw Browy and 
Grorce Preanopy in a common honor, There 
could not be two men more curiously different 
in every way, nor more entirely unsympathetic 
in every thought and opinion, Probably Mr. 
Peasopy’s view of Joun Brown was not very 
different from that of VaLLanpiGHAM and Jamrs 
M. Mason; and if the banker ever saw the po- 
et’s drawing of the Charlestown execution, he 
undoubtedly thought Victor Ilueo a charlatan, 
Mr. Peasopy’s political sympathies were those 
that Victor Hvuco detested, while the one man in 
Europe who would have been especially antipa- 
thetic to the soft conservative soul of Grorar 
Pxasopy was the fiery red republican Vicror 
Hueco. That Hueco should have been solicited 
to write *‘a word” about him is droll; that he 
should have replied, ‘‘ coupling in one thought 
of gratitude and respect Joun Browy, the friend 
of the slave, to GeoxGe Pranopy, the friend 
of the poor,” is, however just the association, in- 
expressibly amusing. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A wemoatat, signed by « number of property hold. 
ers and business men in Victoria, British Columbia, 
was on December 8 presented to the President by Mr, 
Vincent Collyer. e memorialists, while professing 
loyalty and attachment to the Queen, in view of the 
proposed severance from the mother country, are con- 
strained by duty to themselves and their families to 
seek such political and commercial connections as will 
insure future prosperity. They set forth the disadvant- 
ages under which they labor, and view with siarm the 
intention to confederate them with the Dominion of 
Ca for the reason that it can afford them neither 
protection, a market, nor population—their great want 
—nor can it satis any sentiment of loyalty or devo- 
-. and that their interests are opposed, and the Ca- 
nadian tariff would ruin Columbia; and, on the other 
hand, they detail the advantages to be derived from 
annexation to the United States. This memorial, it is 
said, will be followed by one of similar import, sigued 
by inhabitants of other British Columbian towns. 

‘he document was referred by the President to the 
Secretary of State. 

Governor M‘Dongall has been recalled, it is report. 
ed, by the Canadian Government, and has taken bis 
departure from the Red River country. The territory 
reverts for the present to the control of the Hudeon 
Bay Company, whose agents are suspected of instiga- 
ting the revolt. Governor M‘Dougall represents the 
insurrection as a trifling affair. 

Governor Baker, of Indiana, announced his {nten- 
tion to recommend in his meseage to the next Legis- 
lature a reformation of the State laws governing the 
Bu of divorce. The Legislature will not meet un- 
til January, 1871. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in response to a reso- 
lution of Congress, states that the public land in the 
Southern States remaining unsold and anappropriated 
is 47,479,619 acree. The Virginias, the Carolinas, 
Cosmmite Texas, Kentucky, and Tennessee have no 
public lands within their limits. 

The funeral of the late Edwin M. Stanton took place 
at Washington December 27. The procession, not- 
withstanding a heavy rain, and the absence of official 
Gopiey. was imposing in the number, character, and 
official position of those present, The body was in- 
terred in Oak Hill Cemetery. 

On the first day of the new year a man named V. 
W. Buckhout, in the village of Sleepy Hollow, on the 
Hudson, killed his wife and one Charles Randall, and 
seriously wounded Alfred Randall, father of the lutter. 
Immediately after committing the crime he gave him- 
selfup. Insane jealousy is said to have beer the cause 
of this tragedy. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue new ministry of France is constituted as fo)- 
iows: Minister of Justico—M. Emile Ollivier. Minister 
of the Interior—M. Chevaudier de Valdrome. Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affaire—M. le Deputé Gaudin, Minister 
of Commerce—M. le Deputé Convet. Minister of Pub- 
lic Works—M. Maurice Richard. The following mem- 
bers of the old ministry retain their positions in the 
new: M. Mague, Financial Secretary; M. Lebout, 
Minister of War; and Admiral Rigault, Minister of 


Marine. 

The trial of sregpmeee, for the murder of the 
Kinck family, closed in Paris December 3°, in con- 
viction and sentence to death, ’ 

The French Director-General of Te ph Lines 
“corrects” the statement in President Grant’s Mes- 
sage relating to the examination and control by the 
French Government of messages by the French cable, 
and says the Government does not control dispatches 
from America or elsewhere; but it is nd to see 
that messages are transmitted in the order in which 
they are filed or received at Brest, and that no clandes- 
tine dispatches are sent, and the Government thus de- 
franded of the revenue arising from iis monopoly of 
the telegraphic business of the country. 

The Gcumenical Council beld a five hours’ discus- 
sion December 29, on the question whether philoso- 

hy is heterodox. Letters from Rome to English 
Journals assert that the Pope's influence in the 
‘ouncil is diminishing. 

It is reported from Constantinople that the Sultan 
has renewed his demand upon the Viceroy of Egypt 
to abandon the project of an iron-clad fleet, and that 
the demand is now made in the form of a violent mes- 


“iL i 
Lesseps contradicts the stories of danger in nav- 
igating the Sues Canal, and adds that the depth in the 
shallowest has been considessiy snaseesed. 
Port-au-Prince, Hayti, was captured ber 17 by 
the revolutioniste. Salnave's forces made but little re- 
sistance, and “ nobody was burt.” 
Advices from Caba, in regard to the revolution, are 


{ as vague and contradictory as ever. Reports received 


But at this point 


in Washington aunounce that 700 Cuban insurgents 
had laid down their arms to Valmaseda, and that the 
chief Coca and bis force had also surrendered. Other 
Spanish successes are also spoken of A rt that 
the Cuban Junta in New York had di the in- 
su te to give up the contest in cousequence of the 
unfriendly attitude of the Government of the United 
States is contradicted by authority of ine Junta, 
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HENRI ROCHEFORT, MEMBER OF THE FRENCH CORPS 


HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


On this page we give a very striking likeness of 
Henri Rocuerort, one of the most advanced, 
most audacious, and most dangerous of the rad- 
ical politicians of France.. Educated in newspa- 
pers, he first made his mark as a sharp, caustic, 
and fearless writer for the penny press of Paris, 
where his articles freyuently drew down upon 
him the displeasure of the Government. The 
journals for which he wrote were often seized ; 
but such was his popularity that the proprietors 
could well afford to lose an edition now and then, 
and regarded a seizure as rather a good card 
with the public. A few months ago he estab 
lished a journal called The Lantern (La Lan- 
terne), in which he attacked the Emperor and 
his government with great severity, and exposed 
them to the ridicule of the people. For this of 
fense his paper, which speedily attained an enor 
mous circulation, was confiscated, and Rocue- 
ForT was obliged to seek personal safety in 
flight. ‘The Opposition party in Paris testified 
their confidence in him by electing him, while 
an exile, to represent them in the Corps Legis 
latif. It was supposed that the Government 
would prohibit his return, and certainly prevent 
him from taking his seat. Nevertheless Rocue 
ForT ventured upon French soil again shortly 
before the commencement of the session; and 
beyond a slight annoyance from the police au- 
thorities when he made his reappearance, he has 
not been interfered with. The Emperor had 
learned wisdom, and came to the conclusion that 
the best way to deal with such a man was to let 
him alone. His popularity was, however, only 
partly the result of political persecution. Paris 
adores wit and courage, and Rocurerort pos- 
sesses both in a very high degree. He is not a 
wise nor a great man, nor in any sense a states 
man. He is only a smart and fearless partisan, 
on the nght side of politics, who has the daring 
te seek popular notoriety by proclaiming aloud 
what thousands think in secret, but are afraid to 


speak above a whisper. 


FROM ENGLAND TO AMERICA 


Our engraving on page 36 shows the British 
iron-clad Monarch on her voyage from England 
to this country, with the remains of the late Mr. 
GeorGeE PEABopy on board. ‘The body rests in 
a mortuary chapel, a view of which 1s given on 
the samé page, erected in the stern of the ship, 
near the officers’ cabins. The chapel is circular, 
with a cupola, and is draped with black cloth, 
looped up from the centre of the dome with 
whitegsilk cords. Round the higher part of the 
structure are festoons of black drapery, fringed 
with white lace, and at the sides the initials **G. 
P.” are picked out in white satin stitches. Al 
ternately with the monograms are wreaths of 
immortelles and silver sconces of wax-lights 
The coffin is placed on a bier in the centre of the 
chapel, and has on each side four huge silver- 
plated candlesticks, each three feet high, con- 
taining wax-candles of a proportionate size, 
Facing the entrance is an American eagle ina 
device of silver, with the inscription, **#’ Pluri- 
bus Unum.” Heavy folds of black curtain sepa- 
rate this construction from the rest of the ship. 
During the voyage the chapel was closed, and 
a guard of royal marines was stationed at the 
entrance. 

















LEGISLATIF. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1869, by HArrer & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


MAN AND WIFE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “‘No Name,” 
“The Moonstone,”’ etc., etc. 
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WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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THIRD SCENE.—LONDON. 
CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


GEOFFREY AS A LETTER-WRITER. 


Lorp HoLcuEstTen’s servants—with the but- 
| ler at their head—were on the look-out for Mr. 
| Julius Delamayn’s arrival from Scotland. ‘The 

appearance of the two brothers together took 

the whole domestic establishment by surprise. 
| All inquiries were addressed to the butler by 
| Julius; Geoffrey standing by, and taking no 
other than a listener's part in the proceedings. 

‘**Ts my father alive ?” 


ished the doctors, Sir. He rallied last night in 
the most wonderful way. If things go on for 
the next eight-and-forty hours as they are going 
now, my lord’s recovery is considered certain.’ 

** What was the illness ?” 

** A paralytic stroke, Sir. When her ladyship 
telegraphed to you in Scotland the doctors had 
given his lordship up.” 

‘*Is my mother at home?” 

‘* Her ladyship is at home to you, Sir.” 

The butler laid a special emphasis on the per- 
sonal pronoun. Julius turned to his brother. 
The change for the better in the state of Lord 
Holchester’s health made Geoffrey's position, at 
that moment, an embarrassing one. He had 
been positively forbidden to enter the house. 
Ilis one excuse for setting that prohibitory sen- 
tence at defiance rested on the assumption that 
his father was actually dying. As matters now 
stood Lord Holchester’s order remained in full 
force. ‘The under-servants in the hall (charged 





| to obey that order as they valued their places) 
| looked from ‘‘ Mr. Geoffrey” to the butler. 
| butler looked from ‘‘ Mr, Geoffrey” to ‘‘ Mr, Ju- 


The 


lius.” Julius looked at his brother. There was 
an awkward pause. The position of the second 
son was the position of a wild beast in the house 
—a creature to be got rid of, without risk to 
yourself, if you only knew how. 

Geoffrey spoke, and solved the problem 

**Open the door, one of you fellows,” he said 
to the footmen. ** I'm off.” 

‘“Wait a minute,” interposed his brother. 
“Tt will be a sad disappointment to my mother 
to know that you have been here, and gone away 
again without seeing her. ‘These are no ordi- 
nary circumstances, Geoffrey. Come up stairs 
with me—I’ll take it on myself.” 

‘*T’'m blessed if I take-it on myself!” returned 
Geoffrey. ‘‘Open the door!” ~ 

** Wait here, at any rate,” pleaded Julius, ‘till 
I can send you down a message,” 

‘**Seml your message to Nagle’s' Hotel. 
at home at Nagle’s—I’m not at home here.” 

At that point the discussion.was interrupted 
by the appearance of a little terrier in the hall. 
Seeing strangers, the dog began to bark. Per- 


I'm 


‘* His lordship, I am rejoiced to say, has aston- 


fect tranquillity in the house had been absolutely 
insisted on by the doctors; and the servants, all 
trying together to catch the animal and quiet 
him, simply aggravated the noise he was mak- 
ing. Geoffrey solved this problem also in his 
own decisive way. He swung round as the dog 
was passing him, and kicked it with his heavy 
The little creature fell on the spot, whin- 
ing piteously. ‘*My lady’s pet dog!” exclaim 
ed the butler. ‘‘ You've broken its ribs, Sir.” 
‘I’ve broken it of barking, you mean,” retorted 
Geoftrey. ‘‘ Ribs be hanged!” He turned to 
his brother. ‘‘'That settles it,” he said, jocosely. 
‘* I'd better defer the pleasure of calling on dear 
mamma till the next opportunity. ‘Ta-ta, Juli- 
us. You know where to find me. Come, and 
dine. We'll give you a steak at Nagle’s that 
will make a man of you.” 

He went out. 
ship’s second son with unaffected respect. They 
had seen him, in public, at the annual festival 


boot. 


The tall footmen eyed his lord- | 


of the Christian-Pugilistic-Association, with ‘‘the | 


gloves” on. He could have beaten the biggest 
man in the hall within an inch of his life in three 
minutes. The porter bowed as he threw open 
the door. The whole interest and attention 
of the domestic establishment then present was 
concentrated on Geoffrey. Julius went up stairs 
to his mother without attracting the slightest 
notice. 

The month was August. The streets were 
empty. ‘The vilest breeze that blows—a hot east 
wind in London—was the breeze abroad on th: t 
day. Even Geoffrey appeared to feel the influ- 
ence of the weather as the cab carried him from 
his father’s door to the hotel. 
hat, and unbuttoned his waistcoat, and lit his 
everlasting pipe, and growled and grumbled be- 
tween his teeth in the intervals of smoking. Was 
it only the hot wind that wrung from him these 
demonstrations of discomfort? Or was there 
some secret anxiety in his mind which assisted 
the depressing influences of the day? There 
was a secret anxiety in his mind, And the 
name of it was—Anne. 

As things actually were at that moment, what 
course was he to take with the unhappy woman 
who was waiting to hear from him at the Scotch 
inn ? 

To write? or not to 
question with Geoffrey. 

The preliminary difficulty, relating to address- 
ing a letter to Anne at the inn, had been already 
provided for. She had decided—if it proved 
necessary to give her name, before Geoffrey 
joined her—to call herself Mrs., instead of 
Miss, Silvester. A letter addressed to ‘* Mrs. 
Silvester” might be trusted to find its way to her, 
without causing any embarrassment. The doubt 
was not here. The doubt lay, as usual, between 
two alternatives. Which course would it be 
wisest to take ?—to inform Anne, by that day's 
post, that an interval of forty-eight hours must 
elapse before his father’s recovery could be con- 
sidered certain? Or to wait till the interval was 
over, and be guided by the result? Considering 
the alternatives in the cab, he decided that the 
wise course was to temporize with Anne, by re- 
porting matters as they then stood. 

Arrived at the hotel, he sat down to write the 
letter—doubted—and tore it up—doubted again 

and began again—doubted once more—and 
tore up the second letter—rose to his feet—and 
owned to himself (in unprintable language) that 
he couldn't for the life of him decide which was 
safest—to write or to wait. 

In this difficulty, his healthy physical instincts 
sent him to healthy physical remedies for relief. 
** My mind’s in a muddle,” said Geoffrey. ‘* I'll 
try a bath.” 

It was an elaborate bath, proceeding through 
many rooms, and combining many postures and 
applications. He steamed. He plunged. He 
simmered. He stood under a pipe, and received 
a cataract of cold water on his head. He was 
laid on his back; he was laid on his stomach ; 
he was respectfully pounded and kneaded, from 
head to foot, by the knuckles of accomplished 
practitioners. He came out of it all, sleek, clear, 
rosy, beautiful. He returned to the hotel, and 


write? ‘That was the 


took up the writing materials—and behold the 
intolerable indecision seized him again, declin- 
ing to be washed out! 
to Anne. 


This time he laid it ail 
‘*That infernal woman will be the 


He took off his | 


ruin of me,” said Geoffrey, taking up his hat. 
**T must try the dumb-bells.” 

The pursuit of the new remedy for stimulating 
a sluggish brain took him to a public house, 
kept by the professional pedestrian who had the 
honor of training him when he contended at 
Athletic Sports. 

‘A private room and the dumb-bells!” 
Geoffrey. ‘*'The heaviest you have got.” 

He stripped himself of his upper clothing, and 
set to work, with the heavy weights in each hand, 
waving them up and down, and backward and 
forward, in every attainable \ ariety of movement, 
till his magnificent muscles seemed on the point 
of starting through his sleek skin. Little by lit- 
tle his animal spirits roused themselves. "'The 
strong exertion intoxicated the strong man, In 
sheer excitement he swore cheerfully—invoking 
thunder and lightning, explosion and blood, in 
return for the compliments profusely paid to 
him by the pedestrian and the pedestrian’s son, 
**Pen, ink, and paper!” he roared, when he 
could use the dumb-bells no longer. ‘* My 
mind’s made up; I'll write, and have done with 
it!” He sat down to his writing on the spot; 
he actually finished the letter; another minute 
would have dispatched it to the post—and, in 
that minute, the maddening indecision took pos- 
session of him once more. He opened the let- 
ter again, read it over again, and tore it up again. 
**I’m out of my mind!” cried Geoffrey, fixing 
his big bewildered blue eyes fiercely on the pro- 
fessor who trained him. “'Thunder and lightning! 
Explosion and blood! Send for Crouch.” 

Crouch (known and respected wherever En- 
glish manhood is known and respected) was a 
retired prize-fighter. He appeared with the third 
and last remedy for clearing the mind known to 
the Honorable Geoffrey Delamayn—namely, two 
pair of boxing-gloves in e carpet-bag. 

The gentleman and the prize-fighter put on the 
gloves, and faced each other in the classically- 
correct posture of pugilistic defense. ‘‘ None of 
your play, mind!” growled Geoffrey. ‘* Fight, 
you beggar, as if you were in the Ring again, 
with orders to win.” No man knew better than 
the great and terrible Crouch what real fighting 
meant, and what heavy blows might be given 
even with such apparently harmless weapons as 
stuffed and padded gloves. He pretended, and 
only pretended, to comply with his patron's re- 
Geoffrey rewarded him for his polite for- 
bearance by knocking him down. The great and 
terrible rose with unruffled composure. *‘ Well 
hit, Sir!” he said. ‘* Try it with the other hand 
now.” Geofirey’s temper was not under similai 
control. Invoking everlasting destruction on the 
frequently-blackened eyes of Crouch, he threat 
ened instant withdrawal of his pationage and 
support unless the polite pugilist hit, then and 
there, as hard as he could. . The hero of a hun- 


cried 


quest. 


dred fights quailed at the dreadful prospect. 
** I’ve got a family to support,” remarked Crouch. 
** If you wi// have it, Sir—there it is!” The fall 


He 
not satis 
vour be dy hitting!” 


of Geoffrey followed, and shook the house, 
was on his legs again in an instant 
fied even yet. ‘* None of 
he roared. ‘‘Stick tomy head. Thunder and 
‘lightning! explosion and blood! Knock it out 
of me! Stick to the head!” Obedient Crouch 
stuck to the head. The two gave and took 
blows which would have stunned—possibly have 
killed-—any civilized member of the community. 
Now on one side of his patron’s iron skull, and 
now on the other, the hammering of the prize- 
fighter’s gloves fell, thump upon thump, horrible 
to hear—until even Geoffrey himself had had 
enough of it. ‘‘'Thank you, Crouch,” he said, 
speaking civilly to the man for the first time. 
**'That will do. 1 feel nice and clear again.” 
He shook his head two or three times; he was 
rubbed down like a horse by the professional 
runner; he drank a mighty draught of malt 
liquor; he recovered his good-humor as if by 
magic. ‘Want the pen and ink, Sir?” inquired 
his pedestrian host. ‘‘ Not I!” answered Geof- 
frey. ‘* The muddle’s out of me now. Pen and 
ink be hanged! I shall look up some of*our fel 
lows, and go to the play.” He left the public 
house in the happiest condition of mental calm. 
Inspired by the stimalant application of Crouch’s 
gloves, his torpid cunning had been shaken up 
into excellent working order at last. Write to 
Anne? Who but a fool would write to such a 
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woman as that until he was forced to it? Wait 
and see what the chances of the next eight-and- 
forty hours might bring forth, and then write to 
her, or desert her, as the event might decide, 
It lav in a nut-shell, if you could only see it. 
Thanks to Crouch, he did see it—and xo away, 
in a pleasant temper for a dinner with ** our fel- 


lows” and an evening at the play! 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


GEOFFREY IN THE MARRIAGE MARKET. 


‘Tue interval of eight-and-forty hours passed— 
without the occurrence of any personal communi- 
cation between the two brothers in that time. 

Julius, remaining at his father’s house, sent 
brief written bulletins of Lord Holchester’s health 
to his brother at the hotel. ‘Ihe first bulletin 
said, ‘Going on well. Doctors satistied. * The 
second was firmer in tone. ** Going on excel- 
lently, Doctors very sanguine.” ‘The third was 
the most explicit of all, **I am to see my father 
in an hour from this. ‘The doctors answer tor 
his recovery. Depend on my putting in a good 
word for you, if [ can; and wait to hear from 
me further at the hotel.” 

Geoftrey’s face darkened as he read the third 
bulletin. “He called once more for the hated 
writing materials. ‘There could be no doubt 
now as to the necessity of communicating with 
Anne, Jord Holchester’s recovery had put him 
back again in the same critical position which 
he had occupied at Windygates. ‘To keep Anne 
from committing some final act of despair, which 
would connect him with a public scandal, and 
ruin him so far as his expectations from his fa- 
ther were concerned, was, once more, the only 
safe policy that Geoftrey could pursue. 
ter began and ended in twenty words: 


“Dear Anne,—Have only just heard that | 


my father is turning the corner. Stay where. 


you are, Will write again.” 

Having dispatched this Spartan composition 
by the post, Geoffrey lit his pipe, and waited the 
event of the interview between Lord Holchester 
and his eldest son. 

Julius found his father alarmingly altered in 
personal appearance, but in full possession of his 
faculties nevertheless. Unable to return the 
pressure of his son's hand—unable even to turn 
in the bed without help—the hard eve of the 
old lawyer was as keen, the hard mind of the 
old lawyer was as clear, as ever. His grand am- 
bition was to see Julius in Parliament. Julius 
was offering himself for election in Perthshire, 
by his father’s express desire, at that moment. 
Lord Holchester entered eagerly into politics be- 
fore his eldest son had been two minutes by his 
bedside, 


* Much obliged, Julius, for your congratula- 


tions. Mena of my sort are not easily killed. 
(Leok at Brougham and Lyndhurst!) You 
won't be called to the Upper House yet. You 


will begin in the House of Commons—precisely 
as I wished. What are your prospects with the 
constituency? ‘Tell me exactly how you stand, 
and where I can be of use to you.” 

** Surely, Sir, vou are hardly recovered enough 
to enter on matters of business yet ?” 

**T am quite recovered enough. I want some 
present interest to occupy me. My thoughts are 
beginning to drift back to past times, and to 
things which are better forgotten.” A sudden 
contraction crossed his livid face. He looked 
hard at his son, and entered abruptly on a new 
question. ‘* Julius!” he resumed, **have you 
ever heard of a young woman named Anne Sil- 
vester 7” 

Julius answered in the negative. Ile and his 
wife had exchanged cards with Lady Lundie, 
and had excused themselves from accepting her 
invitation to the lawn-party. With the excep- 
tion of Blanche, they were both quite ignorant 
of the persons who composed the family circle at 
Windy gates. 

**Make a memorandum of the name,” Lord 
Holechester went on. ‘*Anne Silvester. Her 
father and mother are dead. I knew her father 
in former times. Her mother was ill-used. It 
was a bad business. I have been thinking of it 
again, for the first time for many years. If the 
girl is alive and about the world she may re- 
member our family name, Help her, Julius, if 
she ever wants help, and applies to you.” The 
painful contraction passed across his face once 
more. Were his thoughts taking him back to 
the memorable summer evening at the Hamp 
stead villa? Did he see the deserted woman 
swooning at his feet again? ‘* About your elec 
tion?” he asked, impatiently. 
used to be idle. Give it something to do.” 

Julius stated his position as plainly and as 
The tuther found nothing 
to object to m the report—except the son’s ab- 
sence from the field of action. He blamed Lady 
Holchester for summoning Julius to London. 


briefly as he ee id. 
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‘* My brother is not a savage, Sir.” 

‘His stomach is generally full, and his skin 
is covered with-linen and cloth, instead of red 
ochre and oil. So far, certainly, your brother is 
civilized. In all other respects your brother is 
a savage.” 

‘IT know what you mean, Sir. But there is 
something to be said for Geottrey’s way of life. 


| He cultivates his courage and his strength. 


| in their way ?” 





His let- 








** My mind is not | 


He was annoyed at his son's being there, at the | 
bedside, when he ought to have been addressing | 


the electors. 
said, petulantly. ‘* Don’t you see it yourself?” 

Having previously arranged with his mother 
to take the first opportunity that offered of risk- 
ing a reference to Geoffrey, Julius decided to 
**see it” in a light for which his father was not 
prepared, The opportunity was before him. He 
took it on the spot. 

**It is no inconvenience to me, Sir,” he re- 
plied, *‘ and it is no inconvenience to my brother 
either. Geoffrey was anxious about you too. 
Geoffrey has come to London with me.” 

Lord Holchester looked at his eldest son with 
a grimly-satirical expression of surprise. 

‘*Have I not already told you,” he rejoined, 
**that my mind is not affected by my illness? 
Geoffrey anxious about me? Anxiety is one ot 
the civilized emotions, Man in his suvige state 


is incapable of feeling it.” 


‘It’s inconvenient, Julius,” he | 


Courage and strength are fine qualities, surely, 


‘+ Excellent qualities, as fur as they go. If 
you want to know how far that is, challenge Geot- 
trey to write a sentence of decent English, and 
see if his courage doesn’t fail him there. Give 
him his books to read for his degree, and, strong 
as he is, he will be taken ill at the sight of them. 
You wish me to see your brother, Nothing will 
induce me to see him, until his way of life (as 
vou call {t) is altered altogether. I have but one 
hope of its ever being altered now. It is barely 
possible that the influence of a sensible woman— 
possessed of such advantages of birth and fortune 
as may compel respect, even from a savage— 
might produce its effect on Geoffrey. If he 
wishes to find his way back into this house let 
him find his way back into good society first, and 
bring me a daughter-in-law to plead his cause 
for him—whom his mother and I can respect and 
receive. When that happens, [ shall begin to 
have some belief in Geoffrey. Until it does hap- 
pen, don't introduce your brother into any future 
conversations which you may have with Me. 
‘To return to your election. I have some advice 
to give you before you go back. You will do 
well to go back to-night. Lift me up on the pil- 
low. I shall speak more easily with my head 
high.” 

His son lifted him on the pillows, and once 
more entreated him to spare himself. 

It was useless. No remonstrances shook the 
iron resolution of the man who had hewed his 
way through the rank and file of political hu- 
manity to his own high place apart from the rest. 
Helpless, ghastly, snatched out of the yery jaws 
of Death, there he lay, steadily distilling the 
clear common-sense which had won him all hi- 
worldly rewards into the mind of his son, Not 
a hint was missed, not a caution was forgotten, 
that could guide Julius safely through the m.ry 
political ways which he had trodden so safely and 
so dextrously himself, An hour more had passed 
before the impenetrable old man closed his weary 
eyes, and consented to take his nourishment and 
compose himself to rest. His last words, ren- 
dered barely articulate by exhaustion, still sang 
the praises of party manceuvres and political 
strife. ‘It’s a grand career! I miss the House 
of Commons, Julius, as I miss nothing else!” 

Lett free to pursue his own thoughts, and to 
guide his own movements, Julius went straight 
from Lord Holchester’s bedside to Lady Hol- 
chester’s boudoir. 

** Has your father said any thing about Geof- 
frey ?” was his mother’s first question as soon as 
he entered the room. 

‘* My father gives Geoflrey a last chance, if 
Geoftrey will only take it.” 

Lady Holchester’s face clouded. ‘‘I know,” 
she said, with a look of disappointment. ‘ His 
last chance is to read for his degree. Hopeless, 
my dear. Quite hopeless! If it had only been 
something easier than that; something that rest- 
ed with me—” 


“It does rest with you,” interposed Julius. | 


‘* My dear mother !—can you believe it ?—Ceof- 
frey’s last chance is (in one word) Marriage!” 
**Oh, Julius! it’s too good to be true!” 
Julius repeated his father’s own words. Lady 
Holchester looked twenty years younger as she 
listened. When he had done she rang the bell. 
** No matter who calls,” she said to the serv- 
ant, ** Iam not athome.” She turned to Julius, 
kissed him, and made a place for him on the sofa 
by her side. _‘* Geoffrey shall take that chance,” 
she said, gayly—‘* I will answer for it! I have 
three women in my mind, any one of whom 
would suit him. Sit down, my dear, and let us 
consider carefully which of the three will be most 
likely to attract Geoffrey, and to come up to your 
father’s standard of what his daughter-in-law 
ought to be. When we have decided, don’t trust 
tu writing. Go yourself and see Geoftrey at his 
hotel.” é 
Mother and son entered on their consultation 


—and innocently sowed the seeds of a ieriubie | 


harvest to come, 
—— 
CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 
GEOFFREY AS A PUBLIC CHARACTER. 


Time had advanced to after noon before the 
selection of Geoffrey's future wife was accom- 
plished, and before the instructions of Geoffrey's 
brother were complete enough to justify the open- 
ing of the matrimonial negotiation at Nagle’s Ho- 
tel. 

** Don’t leave him till you have got his prom- 
ise,” were Lady Holchester’s last words when her 
sun started on his mission. 

“ If Geoffrey doesn’t jump at what I am going 
to offer him,” was the son’s reply, ** I shall agree 
with my father that the case is hopeless; and I 
shall end, like my father, in giving Geottrey up.” 

This was strong language for Julius to use. 
It was not easy to ronse the disciplined and equa- 


| ble temperament of Lord Holchester’s eldest son. 


No two men were ever more thoroughly unlike 
each other than these two brothers. It is mel- 
ancholy to acknowledge it of the blood-relation 
of a “* stroke oar,” but it must be owned, in the 
interests of truth, that Julius cultivated his intel- 
ligence. This degenerate Briton could digest 
books—and couldn't digest beer. Could learn 
languages—and couldn’t learn’ to .  Prac- 
ticed the foreign vice of perfecting himself in the 


art of playing on a musical instrument— and 


couldn't learn the English virtue of knowing a 














good horse when he saw him. Got through life 
(Heaven only knows how!) without either a bi- 
ceps or a betting-book. Had openly acknowl- 
edged, in English society, that he didn’t think 
the barking of a pack of hounds the finest music 
in the world. Could go to foreign parts, and 
see a mountain which nobody had ever got to the 
top of yet—and didn’t instantly feel his honor 
as an Englishman involved in getting to the top 
of it himself. Such people may, and do, exist 
among the inferior races of the Continent. Let 
us thank Heaven, Sir, that England never has 
been, and never will be, the right place for 
them! 

Arrived at Nagel’s Hotel, and finding nobody 
to inquire of in the hall, Julius applied to the 
young lady who sat behind the window of *‘ the 
bar.” ‘The young lady was reading something 
so deeply interesting in the evening newspaper 
that she never even heard him. Julius went 
into the coftee-room. 

‘The waiter, in his corner, was absorbed over 
a second newspaper. ‘Three gentlemen, at three 
different tables, were absorbed in a third, fourth, 
and fifth newspaper. ‘They all alike went on 
with their reading without noticing the entrance 
of the stranger. Julius ventured on disturbing 
the waiter by asking for Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn. 
At the sound of that illustrious name the waiter 
looked up with a start. ‘Are you Mr. Dela- 
mayn’s brother, Sir ?” 

ai hy 

The three gentlemen at the tables looked up 
with a start. The light of Geoffrey’s celebrity 
fell, reflected, on Geottrey’s brother, and made 
a public character of him. 

** You'll find Mr. Geoffrey, Sir,” said the wait- 
er, in a flurried, excited manner, *‘ at the Cock 
and Bottle, Putney.” 

‘*T expected to find him here. 
pointment with him at this hotel.” 

‘The waiter opened his eyes on Julius with an 
expression of blank astonishment. ‘* Haven't 


| you heard the news, Sir?” 


"Ka" 

**God bless my soul!” exclaimed the waiter 
—and offered the newspaper. 

**God bless my soul!” exclaimed the three 
gentlemen—and offered the three newspapers. 

** What is it?” asked Julius. 

‘* What is it?” repeated the waiter, in a hol- 
low voice. ‘*The most dreadful thing that’s 
happened in my time. It’s all up, Sir, with the 
Great Foot-Race at Fulham. ‘Tinkler has gone 
stale.” 

‘The three gentlemen dropped solemnly back 
into their three chairs, and repeated the dread- 
ful intelligence, in chorus—‘ ‘Tinkler has gone 
stale.” 

A man who stands face to face with a great 
national disaster, and who doesn’t understand it, 
is a man who will do wisely to hold his tongue, 
and enlighten his mind without asking other 
people to help him. Julius accepted the wait- 
er’s newspaper, and sat down to make (if pos- 
sible) two discoveries: First, as to whether 
* Tinkler” did, or did not, mean a man. Sec- 
ond, as to what particular form of human attlic- 
tion you implied when you described that man 
as ** gone stale.” 

There was no difficulty in finding the news, 
It was printed in the largest type, and was fol- 
lowed by a personal statement of the facts, taken 


/ one way—which was followed, in its turn, by 


another personal statement of the facts, taken 
in another way. More particulars, and further 
personal statements, were promised in later edi- 
tions. The royal salute of British journalism 
thundered the announcement of Tinkler’s stale- 
ness before a people prostrate on the national 
betting-book. 

Divested of exaggeration, the facts were few 
enough and simple enough. A famous Athletic 
Association of the North had challenged a fa- 
mous Athletic Association of the South. ‘The 
usual ‘* Sports” were to take place—such as run- 
ning, jumping, ‘*‘ putting” the hammer, throw- 
ing cricket-balls, and the like—ana .nbe whole 
was to wind up with a Foot-Race of unexampled 
length and difficulty in the annals of human 
achievement between the two best men on either 
side. ‘*'Tinkler” was the best man on the side 
of the South. ‘*'Tinkler” was backed in in- 
numerable betting-books to win. And Tinkler’s 
lungs had suddenly given way under stress of 
training! A prospect of witnessing a prodigious 
achievement in foot-racing, and (more important 
still) a prospect of winning and losing large sums 
of money, was suddenly withdrawn from the 
eyes of the British people. The “ South” could 
produce no second opponent worthy of the North 
out of its own associated resources. Surveying 
the athletic world in general, but one man ex- 
isted who might possibly replace ‘* Tinkler”— 
and it was doubtful, in the last uegree, whether 
he would consent tc come forward under the cir- 
cumstances. ‘The name of that man—Julius 
read it with horror—was Geoffrey Delamayn. 

Profound silence reigned in the coftee-room. 
Julius laid down the newspaper, and looked about 
him, The waiter was busy, in his corner, with 
a pencil and a betting-book. The three gentle- 
men were busy, at the three tables, with pencils 
and betting-books. 

“Try and persuade him!” said the waiter, 
piteously, as Delamayn’s brother rose to leave 
the room, 

‘**'Try and persuade him!” echoed the three 
gentlemen, as Delamayn’s brother opened the 
door and went out. 

Julius called a cab, and told the driver (busy 
with a pencil and a betting-book) to go-to the 
Cock and le, Putney. The man brightened 
into a new being at the prospect. No need to 
hurry him; he drove, unasked, at the top of his 
horse’s speed. 

As the cab drew near to its destination the 
signs of a great national excitement appeared, 
and multiplied. The lips of a people pronounced, 





I had an ap- | 
| Julius found himself among the Athletes of his 
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with a grand unanimity, the name of ‘‘ Tinkler.” 
The heart of a people hung suspended (mostly 
in the public houses) on the chances for and 
against the possibility of replacing ‘*‘ Tinkler” 
by another man. ‘The scene in front of the inn 
was impressive in the highest degree. Even the 
London blackguard stood awed and quiet in the 
presence of the national calamity. Even the ir- 
repressible man with the apron, who always turns 
up to sell nuts and sweetmeats in a crowd, plied 
his trade in silence, and found few indeed (to 
the credit of the nation be it spoken) who had 
the heart to crack a nut at such a time as this. 
The police were on the spot, in large numbers, 
and in mute sympathy with the people, touching 
to see. Julius, on being stopped at the door, 
mentioned his name—and received an ovation. 
His brother! oh, heavens, his brother! ‘The 
people closed round him, the people shook hands 
with him, the people invoked blessings on his 
head. Julius was half suffocated, when the po- 
lice rescued him, and landed him safe in the 
privileged haven on the inner side of the public 
house door. A deafening tumult broke out, as 
he entered, from the regions above stairs. A 
distant voice screamed, ‘* Mind yourselves!” A 
hatless shouting man tore down through the peo- 
ple congregated on the stairs. ‘* Hooray! Hoo- 
ray! He’s promised todo it! He’s entered for 
the race!” Hundreds on hundreds of voices 
took up the cry. A roar of cheering burst from 
the people outside. Reporters for the newspa- 
pers raced, in frantic procession, out of the inn, 
and rushed into cabs to put the news in print. 
The hand of the landlord, leading Julius care- 
fully up stairs by the arm, trembled with excite- 
ment. ‘* His brother, gentlemen! his brother!” 
At those magic words a lane was made through 
the throng. At those magic words the closed 
door of the council-chamber flew open; and 


native country, in full parliament assembled. 
Is any description of them needed? ‘The de- 
scription of Geoffrey applies to them all, The 
manhood and muscle of England resemble the 
wool and mutton of England, in this respect, 
that there is about as much variety in a flock of 
athletes as in a flock of sheep. Julius looked 
about him, and saw the same man in the same 
dress, with the same health, strength, tone, 
tastes, habits, conversation, and pursuits, re- 
peated infinitely in every part of the room. ‘Ihe 
din was deafening; the enthusiasm (to an mnin- 
itiated stranger) something at once hideous and 


| terrifying to behold. Geoffrey had been lifted 


bodily on to the table, in his chair, so as to be vis- 
ible to the whole room. They sang round him, 


| they danced round him, they cheered round him, 


they swore round him. He was hailed, in maud- 
lin terms of endearment, by grateful giants with 
tears in their eyes. ‘‘ Dear old man!” ‘‘Glo- 
rious, noble, splendid, beautiful fellow!” They 
hugged him. ‘They patted him on the back. 
They wrung his hands, They prodded and 
punched his muscles. They embraced the noble 
legs that were going to run the unexampled race. 
At the opposite end of the room, where it was 
physically impossible to get near the hero, the 
enthusiasm vented itself in feats of strength and 
acts of destruction. Hercules I. cleared a space 
with his elbows, and laid down—and Hercules 
II. took him up in his teeth. Hercules III. 
seized the poker from the fire-place, and broke 
it on his arm. Hercules IV. followed with the 
tongs, and shattered them on his neck. The 
smashing of the furniture and the pulling down 
of the house seemed likely to succeed—when 
Geottrey’s eye lighted by accident on Julius, and 
Geoffrey's voice, calling fiercely for his brother, 
hushed the wild assembly into sudden attention, 
and turned the fiery enthusiasm into a new course. 
Hooray for his brother! One, two, three—and 
up with his brother on our shoulders! Four, 
five, six—and on with his brother, over our 
heads, to the other end of the room! See, boys 
—see! the hero has got him by the collar! 
hero has lifted him on the table! The hero, 
heated red-hot with his own triumph, welcomes 
the poor little snob cheerfully, with a volley of 
oaths, ‘Thunder and lightning! Explosion 
and blood! What's up now, Julius? What's 
up now ?” 

Julius recovered his breath, and arranged his 
coat. ‘The quiet little man, who had just muscle 
enough to lift a Dictionary from the shelf, and 
just training enough to play the fiddle, so far 
from being daunted by the rough reception ac- 
corded to him, appeared to feel no other senti- 
ment in relation to it than a sentiment of unmit- 
igated contempt. 

** You're not frightened, are you ?” said Geof- 
trey. ‘*Our fellows are a roughish lot, but they 
mean well.” 

**T am not frightened,” answered Julius. ‘‘I 
am only wondering—when the Schools and Uni- 
versities of England turn out such a set of ruf- 
fians as these—how long the Schools and Uni- 
versities of England will last.” 

** Mind what you are about, Julius! They'll 
cart you out of window if they hear you.” 

‘* They will only confirm my opinion of them, 
Geoffrey, if they do.” 

Here, the assembly, seeing but not hearing the 
colloquy between the two brothers, became un- 
easy on the subject of the coming race. A roar 
of voices summoned Geoffrey to announce it, if 
there was any thing wrong. Having pacified the 
meeting, Geoffrey turned again to his brother, 
and asked him, in no amiable mood, what the 
devil he wanted there ? 

**I want to tell you something, before I go 
back to Scotland,” answered Julius. ‘* My fa- 
ther 1s willing to give you a last chance. If you 
don’t take it, my doors are closed against you as 
well as his.” 

Nothing is more remarkable, in its way, than 
the sound common-sense and admirable self-re- 
straint exhibited by the youth of the present time. 
when confronted by an emergency in which their 
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own interests are concerned. Instead of resent- 
ing the tone which his brother had taken with 
him, Geoffrey instantly descended from the ped- 
estal of glory on which he stood, and placed 
himself without a struggle in the hands which 
vicariously held his destiny—otherwise, the 
hands which vicariously held the purse. In 
five minutes more the meeting had been dis- 
missed, with all needful assurances relating to 
Geoffrey's share in the coming Sports—and the 
two brothers were closeted together in one of the 
private rooms of the inn. 

“Out with it!” said Geoffrey. ‘‘ And don’t 
be long about it.” 

‘*T won't be five minutes,” replied Julius. ‘‘I 
go back to-night by the mail-train; and I have a 
great deal to do in the mean time. Here it is, 
in plain words: My father consents to see you 
again, if you choose to settle in life—with his 
approval. And my mother has discovered where 
you may find a wife. Birth, beauty, and money 
are all offered to you. Take them—and 
recover your position as Lord Holchester’s son. 
Refuse them—and you go to ruin your own 
way.” 

Geoffrey's reception of the news from home 
was not of the most reassuring kinl. Instead 
of answering he struck his fist furiously on the 
table, and cursed with all his heart some absent 
woman unnamed. 

“T have nothing to do with any degrading 
connection which you may have formed,” Julius 
wenton, ‘I have only to put the matter before 
you exactly as it stands, and to leave you to de- 
cide for yourself. The lady in question was for- 
merly Miss Newenden—a descendant of one of 
the oldest families in England. She is now Mrs. 
Glenarm—the young widow (and the childless 
widow) of the great iron-master of that name. 
Birth and fortune—she unites both. Her income 
is a clear ten thousand a year. My father can, 
and will, make it fifteen thousand, if you are 
lucky enough to persuade her to marry you. 
My answers for her personal qualities. 
And my wife has met her at our house in Lon- 
don. She is now, as I hear, staying with some 
friends in Scotland ; and when I get back I will 
take care that an invitation is sent to her to pay 
her next visit at my house. It remains, of course, 
to be seen whether you are fortunate enough to 
produce a favorable impression on her. In the 
mean time you will be doing every thing that 
my father can ask of you, if you make the at- 
- impatiently dismissed that f th 

i ism art of the 
question all conldesntion. . 

“*If she don’t cotton to a man who's going to 
run in the Great Race at Fulham,” he said, 
**there are plenty as good as she is who will! 
That's not the difficulty. 


Bother that!” . 
“*T tell you again, I have nothing to do with 
your difficulties,” Julius resumed. ‘‘ Take the 


rest of the day to consider what I have said to 
you. If you decide to accept the proposal, I 
shall expect you to prove you are in earnest b 

meeting mae at the station to-night. We will 
travel back to Scotland together. You will 
complete your interrupted visit at Lady Lun- 
die’s (it is important, in my interests, that you 
should treat a person of her position in the coun- 
ty with all due respect); and my wife will make 
the necessary arrangements with Mrs. Glenarm, 
in anticipation of your return to our house. ‘There 
is nothing more to be said, and no further neces- 
sity of my staying here. If you join me at the 
station to-night your sister-in-law and I will do 
all we can to help you. IfI travel back to Scot- 
land alone, don't trouble yourself to follow—I 
———— you.” He shook hands with his 


” went out. 
Left alone, Geoffrey lit his pipe and sent for 
“Get me a boat. I shall scull myself up the 
tiver for an hour or two. And put in some tow- 


els. I may take a swim.” 

The landlord received the order—with a cau- 
tion addressed to his illustrious guest. 

**Don’t show yourself in front of the house, 
Sir! If you let the people see you, they're in 
such a state of excitement, the police won't an- 
swer for keeping them in order. 

** All right. I'll go out by the back way.” 

He took a turn up and down the room. What 
were the difficulties to be overcome before he 
could protit by the golden prospect which his 
brother had offered to him? The Sports? No! 
The committee had promised to defer the’ day, 
if he wished it—and a month’s training, in his 
ge condition, would be amply enough for 

im. Had he any personal objection to trying 
his luck with Mrs. Glenarm? Not he! Any 
woman would do—provided his father was sat- 
isfied, and the money was all right. The ob- 
stacle which was really in his way was the ob- 
stacle of the woman whom he had ruined. 
Anne! The one insuperable difficulty was the 
difficulty of dealing with Anne. 

‘* We'll see how it looks,” he said to himself, 
“ after a pull up the river!” 

The landlord and the police i tor smug- 
gled him out by the back way unknown to the 
expectant populace in front. two men stood 
on the river-bank admiring him, as he pulled away 
from them, with his long, powerful, easy, beauti- 
ful stroke. 

‘That's what I call the pride and flower of 
England!” said the inspector. ‘‘ Has the bet- 
ting on him begun ?” 

**Six to four,” said the landlord, ‘‘and no 
takers.” 


Julius went early to the station that night. 
His mother was very anxious. ‘‘ Don’t let 
Geoffrey find an excuse in your example,” she 
said, ‘if he is late.” 

The first person whom Julius saw on getting 
out of the carriage was Geoffrey—with his tick- 


et taken, and his portmanteau in charge of the 


guard, 


Tue total average daily receipts of Stewart's great 
retail establishment on Broadway and Tenth Street 
are stated to be $60,000. This immense business de- 
mands an army of employés; and twenty-two hun- 
dred persons are usually required to perform all the 
duties connected with it. The most careful espionage 
is necessary from the fact that such a multitude are 
employed; and experienced detectives are constantly 
employed as a protection against the cupidity of both 
employés and customers. When dismissed at night 
all the employés pase through a private door opening 
into Ninth Street, and pn 4 suspicious package can 


ent always goes through the whole establishment 
daily, so that he may understand the exact condition 
of each department. He never allows any class of 
goods to remain upon the shelves when they have be- 
come a drug in the market. 

At the opening of a new industrial school at Leith, 
Dr. Guthrie said that there doubtless were no less than 
1,200,000 children between the ages of five and a half 
and thirteen in England and Wales who are grow- 
ing up like wild beasts, without any education what- 
ever. And he strongly advocated the necessity of 
compulsory education, on the ground that no one has 
a right to bring up dangerous members in a commu- 
nity, and that the most dangerous of all animals is man 
with an upeducated brain. 


One evening, about the time of the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, Mr. Stanton was called from the dinner- 
table to receive intelligence from the “front.” A let- 
ter was read containing the sad story of war and 
blood, death and defeat, to which he listened attent- 
ively, with his arm tenderly encircling his little girl, 
who had run from the dining-room, and stood by her 
father’s chair. Toward the end of the letter was men- 
tion of a young lieutenant who had died bravely in 
action. “Read that again,” said the Secretary. And 
when it had been read he remarked: “As zood a boy 
as I ever knew, with a good for + mother,” 
speaking the words with much emotion. When the 
reading was over he gave directions how to use the 
report, and asked the bearer to wait a few minutes 
and excuse him. Theré was a sweet light in his eyes 
as he returned, and a grave reverence in the tone of 
his voice when he handed the messenger a letter, 
with the words: “It’s to his mother; will you mail 
it forme? I want it to go forward to-night.” 

Herr Klein, a German musician, has made a nice 
calculation, to the effect that since the year 1720 no 
less than one hundred and twenty thousand operatic 
melodies have been com 


The death of Madame Grisi took place while she 
was on her way from Florence to St. Petersburg. 
When she left Florence she had a small carbuncle on 
her face, which rapidly developed during the journey, 
becoming so painful that she was obliged to remain 
at Berlin. The tumor was opened, and she became 
better. Afterward, however, she refused to have poul- 
tices applied. At her suggestion, and with the con- 
sent of the physician, the carbuncle was repressed, 
and thus the bloed was poisoned, and her brain be- 
came affected. A second carbuncle formed near the 
eye, and symptoms of apoplexy set in, which soon 
resulted in death. Her own physician had been tele- 
graphed for, but did not arrive until after her death. 

“Rose of Sharon” was the pretty name by which 
the lady whom M. Lesseps has married was latterly 
known in Egypt. It originated thus: M. Lesseps 
brought from Suez an Eastern rose—a peculiar flow- 
er, which, on being twisted in one’s fingers, was said 
to unfold, and disclose in the centre of the blossom 
the future consort of the holder. He gave this flower 
to his lady-love, asking her whom she saw in its 
frail leaves. The lady very soon said, “ You!” and 
so the matter was settled. A very easy,way, this, of 
* popping the question !”, 

Some of the old CEcumenica! Councils did not con- 
fine their legislation very strictly to religious matters. 
For the Council of Elvira enacted the fol- 
lowing: “ All Christian women are forbidden to em- 
ploy a male hair-dresser for the embellishment of 
their hair. Those who do so will be excommuni- 
cated, and that without mercy.” 

Matrimonial matters are daily becoming more and 
more curious and strange; and one of the most curi- 
ous recently transpired in a certain town in Ohio. A 
widow lady, who was a Spiritualist, became convinced 
that her affinity was the spirit of a gentleman who had 
been dead two years. She sought counsel of a medi- 
um, who advised her to be united to the deceased in 
wedlock. So the lady made all due preparations, such 
as brides are wont to make, and at an appointed time 
appeared at the house of the medium in bridal attire. 
eR ee 








ous repast was served in honor of the event! 


Sardines—a favorite delicacy—are caught in im- 
mense numbers along the coast of France, in the Bay 
of » The fishing season lasts from July to Oc- 
tober, so that it is easy.to judge when the new crop 
reaches the market. They are shipped in immense 
quantities to places all over the globe, though more 
are sold in Bordeaux than elsewhere. They are put 
up for market in three sizes of tin boxes, and two 
kinds of labels are used to designate quality. 


There are two very curious needles in the world. 
One is in the possession of the King of Prussia. He 
was recently visiting a needle manufactory in his 
kingdom, when the workman whose business it is 
to bore the eyes in the needles asked for a hair 
from the monarch’s head. It was readily given, and 
with asmile. He placed it at once under the boring 





machine, made a hole in it with the greatest care, fur- 





nished it with a thread, and then handed the singular 
needle to the astonished King. Queen Victoria has a 
second curious needle, on which, though very small, 
scenes in the life of the Queen are represented in re- 
lief, but so finely cut and so small that it requires a 
magnifying glass to see them. The Victoria needle 


can, , be opened; it contains a number of 
needles of smaller size, which are equally adorned 
with scenes in relief. 


Jupiter has been undergoing some curious changes 
during the past year, and particularly within the last 





If a fibre of a spider’s web one-four-thousandth of 
an inch in diameter will sustain fifty-four grains (as 
has been ascertained), how much will a bar of spider's 
silk one inch in diameter support? The Chemical 
News says, seventy-four tons. 

Four experienced nurses undertook the task of 
watching the “ Welch fasting-girl,” who is said to 
have taken no food for two years and a half. Nor 


minute examination by the committee. The bed was 
removed and thoroughly examined. and 
drawers were emptied, and the keys handed to the 
superintendent nurse. Every thing in the room was 
eubjected to the closest scrutiny, and the examiners 
went so far as to tear some loose paper off the walls. 
The girl's bed was made by the head nurse, and the 
girl placed in it. The gentlemen signed a certificate 
that they had searched the room and found no traces 
of food any where. On the 9th of December the nurses 


began their watch. No food was discovered, but sev- 


eral days the girl showed symptoms of starvation. 


Her parents were urged to give her nourishment, but ff 


refused; and on the 17th of the month she died de- 
lirious—indicating by this awful result that there was 
doubtless fraud in the case. 

An inmate of one of our insane asylums—a young 
man—has addressed a letter to President Grant, in 
which he offers to cement the union of the United 
States by marrying thirty wives of his own choosing, 
and also a wife from each State or Territory, selected 
by the respective Governors thereof. Moreover, he 

in order that “the chain of good-will and 
friendship may encircle the whole world, to marry a 
wife of every nation under the sun, each lady to rep- 
resent the country she comes from, in the great inter- 
national wedding.” 

An English chemist has been experimenting for the 
purpose of ascertaining how much of various kinds of 
food must be eaten in order to make a pound of flesh. 
He comes to the conclusion that it requires 25 
of milk, 100 of turnips, 50 of potatoes, 50 of carrots, 9 
of oat-meal, 7g of barley-meal, and 33g of pease or 
beans. 


The Woman's Journal is the title of a new paper 
which has just been issued in Boston. It is a week- 
ly paper in quarto/form, and will receive contributions 
from some of the most prominent advocates of wo- 
man’s rights. 

Colonel George Gordon De Luna Byron, who was 
an officer under Fremont during the war, is said to 
have arrived in England and laid before Lord Went- 
worth his claim to be recognized as the legitimate 
son of the poet. He states that Lord Byron visited 
Spain during his youth, and there contracted a secret 
marriage with a Catholic lady of good family; but de- 
serting her and becoming enamored of other fair faces, 
he determined to conceal an alliance which was lega!- 
ly not binding. As yet Colonel Byron has only assert- 
ed that he is the son of the poet and his Spanish wife, 
but has furnished no proofs to substantiate his roman- 
tic tale. 

Queen Isabella is of a gay and easy disposition ; she 
complains of nobody, and finds the life of a mere 
pleasure-seeker in Paris very agreeable. She is said 
to have declared to the Empress that nothing short of 
the most absolute power should ever induce her to 
take the reins of government again. 





THE LANGUAGE OF OLD EGYPT. 
Tuere is every reason to believe that the na- 


days of the Pharaohs. It has not been in com- 
mon use since the twelfth century, but it would 
seem that there were persons who could speak it 
late as the seventeenth century. This lan- 
guage has become a most important study, now 
keys have been found for some of the hiero- 
elyphies; for the country is absolutely covered 
eye eee and most of these inscriptions 
contain information that we much desire to pos- 
sess. Inscription, fortunately for the curious of 
this country, was a perfect mania with the old 
Egyptians. Not only did they inscribe great 
monuments, tombs, etc., but they put their mark 
on yom thing that could carry it. There are, 
we firmly believe, the means of ample knowledge, 
if we can but find the wit to interpret. But, be 
it remembered, it is not so much the language 
(which, as has been said, is still preserved in sa- 
cred books) as the characters in which it was 
written, which present the puzzle. One per- 
lexity arises from the fact that there were two 
nguages—one for ordinary uses, and the other 
known only to the priests. Besides which there 





were varieties of writing, used possibly accord- 


ing to fixed rules, but very confusing till the 
rules shall be found. Three varieties are recog- 
nized thus far. One would appear to be alpha- 
betical writing, although done in pictures—that 
is to say, there is a sign for every letter, and, 
unfortunately, more than one sign for each. A 
second is simply pictorial writing, wherein a 
drawing of the object stands for it. The third 
is a symbolical writing, where pictures do not 
stand for the objects which they represent, but 
for some other objects signified 4 them figura- 
tively or arbitrarily. In this last kind, the rep- 
resentation of some natural object — as a bird, 
@ serpent, a hatchet—may represent a whole 
word, a syllable, or a letter. There are no stops. 
It has, however, come to light that very often, 
besides the characters which form the word, a 
drawing of the thing intended is given. The 
three kinds of writing are often intermixed in 
one inscription-—-wherefore we know not—and 
thus a pretty complication was presented; in- 
deed, it was no wonder that at one time the hie- 
roglyphics were looked upon as little more than 
quaint devices of little or no significance. Great 
genius, , and great patience having been 
exercised in res of the writings, have at 

solved some of the difficulties, and shown 
us the rest may be solved. A stone was 
dug up at Rosetta in 1798 having on it an in- 
scription in three different characters, wholly in 
each character, and repeated. One of the pth 
acters was the Greek, which could be read; and 
it being suspected that the other two were the 
Egyptian forms of the same words, the learned 
set to work, and before long had something like 
the of an alphabet. It was not till 


M. Champollion, the most successful 
discoverer, i his vocabulary, which gave 
at once a clew and a new impetus to the ingen- 


ious of all countries. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A stmvaxr applied to her mistress for a “loan” 
of andenvelope. She received them, but soon 
back unused. ‘What is the matter, 
Jane? Aren't they stylish enough?" “Oh yes, 
ma‘am. . But. it’s in mourning I am pow, and these 
haven’t got a black border !" 
A Frenchman by will ieft all his property to bis 
wife, on condition that she should put over his grave 
B stone with this inscription : 





Here lies 
Adolphe B—., 
Who died at the age of — years, 
in the ion of ali his Teeth. 


to the Dentifrice Wash 
of the House of X. & Co., 
N Street. 





“You never saw such a happy lot of Reo le as we 
had here yesterday,” said a landlady in edlions to a 
newly ved poet i “there were thirteen couples 

‘em.” “What, thirteen couples just married?” 
“Oh no, Sir, thirteen couples just divorced !" 





A gentleman asked a lady, known to be utterly ig- 
norant of lap be How did oy Ae. 


Sir,” replied she, with quite a French air, “‘ we bad an 





Why is a sheep the most dissipated and unfortunate 
of calnais*—Beenase he gambols in his youth, fre- 
om the turf, is often a biack-leg, und is fleeced an- 
nually. 


A manufacturer of tombstones lately received a 
call from a countryman, who wanted a stone to place 
over the grave of his mother. After looking sround 
for some time, and making sundry remarks about the 
taste of his deceased mother, he fiually pitched upon 
one which the stone-cutter had 08 for another 
person. ‘I like this one,” said he. “ But," said the 
manufacturer, “ that belongs to another man, and has 
Mrs. Perry's name cut on it wouldn't do for your 
mother.” “Oh Rb it would,” said the countryman ; 
“she couldn't ! And besides,” he continued, 
as he observed the wonderment of the stone-cutter, 
aw was always a favorite name of hers, apy 

ow 





_ 
Tue nest Coven—Coffee. 


Three wild mud-larke were captured by a young di- 
- : New York, 








where they were severally questioned as follows: 
“What is your name?” “Dan,” ye the untaught 
one who was . “Ohno; your name 


first 

is Daniel; say it now.” “Daniel.” “Yes; well, 
Daniel, take your seat.” ‘And what is your uame ?" 
was of number two, “Sam,” ejaculated 
the urchin. “Oh dear no; it is Samuel; sit down, 
Sam And now let us hear what your name is, my 
bright little fellow?” said he to the third. With a 
grin of eelf-eatisfaction, and a shake of the head that 
would haye done honor to Lord Burleigh, the young 
catechumen boldly.replied, ‘‘ Jimuel, your Honor.” 





Tux poorest Tza— Poverty. 





An irascible old gent, who formerly held the posi- 
tion of Justice of the Peace, was one day accosted in 
the street by a youth in a manner that did not come 
up to his Honor’s idea of respect due him. “Youn 
man,” said he, ‘I fine you five dollars for contemp 
of court.” “* Why, J »" said the offender, “you 
are not in session.” “This court,” replied the Judge, 
tho ly irritated, “is always in session, -22 con- 
sequently always an object of contempt.” 


“The Mayor of New York, Hon. A. Oakey Hall, 
boasts of his descent from a regicide of Charles 1.— 





Colonel Te If the great ancestor wae clever in 
ng’s evil,” the great descendant ought 
be able to remove a ring-worm. 
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BY THE SEA. 


T.ast night I watched the old year die— 
A wind swept once across the sky, 


That seemed to me his parting sigh— 
The tolling ceased. Then weirdly gay, 
The bells rang forth across the bay— 
Stealing a sea-charm on their way, 


An echo from the hollow caves— 
A thrill of music from the waves, — 
Where some that hear shall find their graves! 


These changeful bells, I whispered, sure 
Most like some cunning overture, 
Give foretaste what we must endure! 


O young babe year, that yet shall grow 
To work us either weal or woe— ; 
“Tis strange that men should hail thee so: 


O dread, mysterious volume, sealed— 
What fateful words lie there concealed— 
Not till the end to be revealed— 


© ship thai sails the unknown sea!— 
We guess not what thy freight may be— 
What storms—what shipwreck—none foresee! 





VERONICA. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’ 





En HPloe Books.—Book ELE. 





CHAPTER Xil. 
NO LESS THAN KIN, AND MORE THAN KIND. 

Tuar a woman who has pledged herself sol- 
emnly before the world and her own conscience 
to be faithful to a man, should be false to him, 
did not seem, in Barletti’s confused code of 
ethics, to be blameworthy. Veronica, false to 
her husband, would have sunk no jot in Ce- 
sare’s esteem. It would all have been accord- 
ing to the experience of the world in which he 
had lived: a loveless, ambitious marriage, and a 
subsequent compensating attachment. ‘I'he ex- 
perience of the world in which he had lived was 
his religion; its opinion, his conscience. He 
would, no doubt, have acted in contradiction to 
his world’s opinion under sufficient temptation : 
as men with a higher creed have acted against 
their conscience. But he would have expelt- 
enced the same sort of pain in so doing as at- 
tends the conscious disregard of whatever we are 

+ accustomed to consider as a sanction. 

Now he was called upon to readjust all his 
ideas regarding Sir John Gale and Veronica. 
His first strong sentiment in the matter was 
blame of Sir John. And it was not altogether 
unpleasant to find a justification for an even 
stronger dislike to the baronet than he had yet 
confessed to himself that he entertained. Sir 
John was an old villain! He had brought this 
girl away from her home. He must have de- 
ceived her basely. Poor, lonely, helpless, inex- 
perienced girl! 

‘This, then, accounted for her apprehension on 
hearing that Sir John’s life was in danger! She 
knew how horrible her position would be should 
he die before making her his wife. It seemed 
pretty clear that the sentence of the physicians 
had fixed Sir John’s wavering mind, and de- 
termined the performance of this act of repa- 
ration toward Veronica, She had conquered! 
Barletti felt some admiring triumph in that 
thought. But it did not soften him toward 
the baronet. 

He believed Sir Johu to be thoroughly cynical 
and unprincipled; but that did not make it in- 
credible that the old roué should have been 
frightened into doing right by the near ap- 
proach of death. It was quite conceivable to 
him that such tardy reparation: might avail him 
before the Tribunal to which Sir John must 
shortly be summened. ‘The priests taught the 
efficacy of a death-bed repentance. He (Bar- 
letti) did not much believe in the priests; but 
these were professional matters which they prob- 
ably understood. It was no concern of his to 
inquire further. He had no more idea of ar- 
raigning the morality of such teaching than of 
repudiating all law because a thief might possi- 
bly escape punishment by a technical flaw in the 
indictment. And he was perfectly at liberty to 
detest the thief all the same. 

This late selfish restitution could not obliterate 
the memory of the harassing anxiety to which 
Veronica had been cruelly subjected. And there 
was, too, the latent consideration—flavoring the 
whole current of his reflections—that he himself 
had narrowly escaped being placed in an unpleas- 
ant position, It was one thing to be the favored 
suitor of a wealthy widow; and quite another to 
be bound to a woman without rank, or money, or 
influence; whose sole dowry would be her beauty, 
and an imperious appetite for the luxuries that 
only great wealth can purchase. 

What had he to offer to Veronica if she were 
poor? He might have lost her altogether! And 
his instinctive conviction that she was incapable 
of loving him with a love which should enable 
her to endure poverty for his sake, did not mili- 
tate against the strength of his passion for her. 

But suppose, after all, she were to throw him 
over, now that she was secure? She would be 
very rich—that he took for granted; and would 
have a brilliant position in her own country. He 
became nervously impatient to see her again, and 
yet he dreaded to find a change in her manner. 

He had met Veronica twice since their first 
memorable interview in the Villa Reale. She 
had debated anxiously with herself whether she 
had not best break her appointment. But she 
had come to the conclusion that she did not 
dare to drive Barletti to desperation. He might 

in his rashness dash the cup from her lips, even 
at the last moment. They had met, therefore. 








and Barletti had given his report of the doctor s 
opinion, and then had claimed in reward of his 
zeal the privilege of protesting his devoted love. 
Veronica had made the interview as brief as 
possible on each occasion. But she had been 
gentle and soft in her manner to Barletti, and 
had professed herself very grateful for the trou- 
ble he had taken. ; 

He tried to recall the minutest circumstances 
of these interviews ; at one moment twisting and 
interpreting Veronica's looks and words into an 
acknowledgment of her love for him ; at another 
telling himself that it was plain she cared no jot 
for him, and was only using his devotion without 
a thought of reciprocating it. All his medita- 
tions resulted in an impatient longing to see and 
speak with Veronica. He resolved to take the 
step of going to the palazzo she inhabited at 
once, instead of waiting for the usual hour of 
his evening visit. 

The wretched little cab horse, which, like most 
of its class in Naples, seemed to have a mysteri- 
ous force not derived from food, and which had 
continued its shuffling trot as though, poor beast, 
it were desperately trying to run away from ex- 
istence, was pulled up with a sudden check at a 
signal from Barletti. He alighted, paid for his 
drive, and walked hastily away. The sum he 
gave the driver inspired in that individual senti- 
ments of mingled contempt and self-reproach. 
The contempt was excited by the spectacle of a 
man—a native Neapolitan, too, per Bacco !—so 
soft as to pay him three times his fare. The 
reason of his self-reproach, of a rather poignant 
kind, was that be had not had presence of mind 
to demand double the money! 

Barletti, on presenting himself at Sir John 
Gale’s house, was told by the porter that his 
master could see no one. He had been out 
that morning, anc was fatigued and unwell. 

** Miladi, then ?” asked Barletti. 

The man looked a little surprised at the un- 
precedented circumstance of Barietti’s asking 
for ** miladi” at that hour; but he said he would 
send to ask whether the signora could receive 
the signor principe. While he waited for the 
message to be taken up, Barletti’s mind mis- 
gave him as to the advisability of the step he 
had taken. He wished he could have gone 
without delay into her presence. ‘This waiting 
gave one time to cool, and to take account of 
unpleasant possibilities. 

When Veronica’s maid tripped down stairs 
and invited Barletti to follow her to miladi’s 
boudoir, he was in a state of great trepidation. 
‘The boudoir was untenanted when he entered it, 


| and for the moment he felt this to be a relief. 


He sat down and waited, looking round on the 
evidences of wealth which met his eye, and feel- 
ing a very unaccustomed amount of self-depre- 
ciation and timidity. 

The door opened and Veronica appeared. She 
wore a changing silk dress, whose hue deepened 
in the shadows of its sweeping folds from silver- 
gray todove-color. Round the throat and wrists 
was a small frill of fine lace. There was not a 
gleam of jewelry about her, save on the third 
finger of her left hand, where a massive gold 
ring was half hidden in the blaze of a single 
splendid diamond set in a broad band of gold, 
and surmounting the plain ring. She was pale, 
and looked tired. 

** What is it?” she asked, advancing with slow 
grace, and giving him her hand. 

He forgot every thing in the enchantment of 
gazing on her beauty, and stood silently holding 
her hand in his, and feeling his heart so full of 
mingled emotions that the tears welled up into 
his eyes. A little faint color fluttered over her 
cheeks and throat. She slowly withdrew her 
hand, and motioned him to a seat. She was 
keenly alive to his speechless admiration, and 
it revived her like a cordial. She had been 
feeling languor and the reaction of intense ex- 
citement, like a runner who drops the moment 
after he has reached the goal. 

** What is it?” she asked again. ‘* You asked 
for Sir John. He is not visible. Is it any thing 
important that has brought you here so early ?” 

** IT did not expect to see—your husband,” said 
Barletti, not accepting the proffered chair, but 
standing before her as she sat, and looking down 
upon her. 

A vivid blush crimsoned her face and neck. 
Barletti had spoken with intention, and she had 
noted that he had done so. She tried to mask 
her real emotion by a feigned one, and threw 
some haughty resentment into her voice as she 
replied: ‘* You did not expect to see him? Why, 
then, did you come at this hour? I should not 
have received you but that I thought you had 
some real business with Sir John.” 

** [ came to see you, Veronica.” 

“ Then you acted imprudently and inconsider- 
ately. 

‘*Imprudently for myself, perhaps. It may 
be that the most prudent thing I could do would 
be to see you no more. But I have not acted 
inconsiderately toward you in coming. You 
have no longer any reason to fear Sir John 
Gale’s anger or caprice. Yesterday it would 
have been different.” 

She put her hand on her breast, which was 
rising and falling quickly. She preserved the 
haughty attitude of her head as she looked up 
at him; but her lips quivered in spite of her- 
self, and she could not trust them to frame a 
word, 

** [ saw you being rowed to the landing-place,” 
he proceeded. ‘‘ And then I accidentally got into 
conversation with an English officer of marine 
who belonged to the ship that you—visited this 
morning. I could scarcely believe my eyes or 
my ears at first. But then suddenly a great 
many things that had puzzled me grew clear.” 

Still she was silent; but her b :ad drooped a 
little, and she turned her eyes ¢ vay from him. 
IIe had not expected this. He had thought to 
see her triumphant, but she ,eemed downcast 
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and oppressed. Or was this the beginning of 
the change in her toward himself, which he had 
dimly foreboded ? ’ 

‘* Veronica,” he said, pleadingly, ‘‘ you might 
have trusted me! I should have been true to 
you. But you were so proud and so secret. 
How you must have suffered !” 

She had been oppressed by a crowd of con- 
fused feelings: surprise, mortified pride, an un- 
defined sense of relief in the knowledge that Ce- 
sare knew the real facts of her position and was 
still devoted to her; at the same time a hostile 
movement of amour propre which shuddered at 
the idea of falling from the high place she had 
occupied in his thoughts. His last words, and 
the tone of compassion in his voice, touched a 
morbidly sensitive chord in her overstrained 
nerves, and, suddenly dropping her face upon 
her open palms, she burst into a passion of 
crying. Perplexed and distressed he came and 
leaned over her chair, murmuring her name at 
intervals, and timidly touching the folds of her 
long sweeping gown. Her tears relieved and 
soothed her, and as she cried she thought. Even 
after the first burst of weeping had exhausted it- 
self she kept her face hidden, feeling that her at- 
titude and her distress afforded a kind of ambush 
wherein to collect her thoughts. 

‘* Veronica, you are not angry with me ?” said 
Barletti. 

She had by this time been inspired with an 
idea which was as balm to her hurt pride. It 
was intolerable to her to be an object of pity to 
the man who had worshiped her. Sympathy— 
even compassion, so long as it were blended 
with sufficient admiration—she could endure. 
But she must regain the level she fancied she 
had lost. She would reveal to Barletti the 
fact of their relationship. She had concealed 
it until she- could look her kinsman freely in 
the face without communicating any breath of 





dishonor to her mother’s race! As the thought 
passed through her mind she began to believe in 
it, as an actor believes for the moment in his 
mimic sorrows. And she felt quite magnani- 
mous with a sense of noble elf-sacrifice. The 
anticipated enjoyment of her coming ‘‘ point” 
gave her face an expression of exaltation as she 
raised it from her concealing hands, and pushed 
the clustering hair back from her ru wd gy 

** Cesare,” she said, in a voice which had not 
quite regained its steadiness, ‘‘ I have something 
to tell you.” 





MEDORA LEIGH.” 


In September, 1869, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe published simultaneously in two reputa- 
ble Magazines, one issued in America, the other 
in ,England, an article which purported to set 
forth the ‘* True Story of Lady Byron’s Married 
Life.” As far as the question involved in the 
present paper is concerned, the essential facts 
stated by Mrs. Stowe are these : 

In 1856 Mrs. Stowe, who was then in England, 
received a note from Lady Byron indicating that 
she wished to have some private conversation 
with her upon important subjects. Lady Byron 
had previously known Mrs, Stowe personally and 
by reputation. At this time Lady Byron was 
about 65 years of age. She had long been in 
feeble health, and had been advised by her phy- 
sicians that she had but a very little time to live. 
Lady Byron announced that she had sought the 
interview with the purpose of setting forth the + 
causes which had led to her separation from Lord 
Byron, forty years before. The interview lasted 
a whole day, giving Lady Byron ample time to 
say all that she wished to say upon the matter 
in hand. She also gave to Mrs. Stowe a paper 
containing a brief memorandum of what she had 
said, with the dates affixed. Whether this mem- 
orandum was written at the time, or had been 
previously prepared, does not appear. Mrs. 
Stowe returned this memorandum, apparently 
without retaining a copy of it; and it does not 
appear that she made at the time any record of 
the conversation. It seems to have been clearly 
understood on both sides that Mrs. Stowe was to 
be at perfect liberty to decide whether at all, and 
if so, at what time and in what manner, the in- 
formation thus conveyed should be made public. 

Thirteen years after, when Lady Byron had 
been dead for nine years, Madame Guiccioli—or 
Madame de Boissy, as she had become by mar- 
riage —a woman verging upon threescore-and- 
ten, put forth a stupid book in regard to the man 
with whom she had lived in open and avowed 
adultery half a century before. This book had 
very little to say about Lady Byron, and that lit- 
tle only affirmed what had been said and written 
by others a hundred times—that she and her hus- 
band were in every way unsuited to each other. 
The severest passage in relation to Lady Byron 
to be found in the book of Madame Guiccioli is 
this : 

“Marriage alone drew upon him this new disaster 
{ie., pecuniary embarrassment], which he must have 
felt a, and which doubtless led him to make 
reflections little favorable to the tie so fatally con- 
tracted. Then it was that he would have required to 
meet wtth kind , indulg , apd peace at home; 
thus supported his heart would have endured every 
thing. Instead of that, what did he find? A woman 
whose jealousy was extreme, and who had her own set- 
tled way of living, and was unflinching in her ideas ; 
who united a conviction of her own wisdom to perfect 
1 ce of the human heart, all the while fancying 
that she knew it so well; who, far from consenting to 
modify her own habits, would fain have imposed them 
upon others. In short, a woman who had nothing in 
common with him, who was unable to understand fim 
or to find the road to his heart or mind , finally, one to 
— Sorgiveness seemed a weakness i of @ vir- 

The sentences above placed in italics seem to 
be mainly the ones which Mrs. Stowe thought it 
incumbent upon her to controvert, by showing 


that Lady Byron’s whole life was one of sublime 
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patience, charity, self-abnegation, and forgive- 
ness, for which we may vainly seek a parallel 
among human beings; and hes these virtues 
were especially manifested in her conduct to- 
ward that husband who had over and over 
again, in prose and verse, charged her with 
utter incapacity for the virtues of compassion 
and forgiveness, If the charges which she 
brings against Byron are well founded, no one 
will deny that Mrs. Stowe has fully proven her 
point. Of these charges we have at present to 
do with but two, which we give in Mrs. Stowe's 
own words : 


First. “‘ Byron fell into the ths of a secret, adul- 
Se ns one eee 
must have been utter ruin 

ion from civ. 


a . From Sones 
forth damn secre! ruli 
Koiling ~4 


became t 
= J his ~~ i with — fascina- 
remorse anguish, and 
insane dread of detection.” 

Second. “There was an unfortunate child of sin 
born with the curse ee over whose waywar 
nature Lady Byron wa with a mother’s tender- 
ness. She was one who could have when 


ik was a difficult one, abnormal 
to evil in the subject of it, Lady By- 
ron never faltered and never gave over death took 


the responsibility from her hands. 


Mrs, Stowe does not indeed say directly that 
the partner of this incestuous intrigue was Au- 
gusta Leigh, the half-sister of Byron; nor does 
she directly affirm that Lady Byron learned of 
the existence of this crime during the period of 
their married life; nor that the child of sin was 
the offspring of this particular crime. But there 
can be no doubt that she understood, and intend- 
ed her readers to understand, that all these were 
facts in the case. 

We do not propose more than to touch upon 
the manner in which the statements made by 
Mrs. Stowe were received. No one, we im- 
agine, ever dreamed that these charges were 
invented by Mrs. Stowe, or doubted that she 
reproduced, as nearly as her memory would 
permit after the lapse of thirteen years, the 
substance of the statements made to her by 
Lady Byron. But the statement as published 
contained so many palpable and demonstrable 
inaccuracies, and was so inconsistent with facts, 
some of them long known, and others brought to 
light from independent and unexpected, but al- 
together unquestionable sources, that the almost 
universal judgment was that the first charge was 
not only not sustained, but was also wholly un- 
founded. If this was the case, the second charge, 
of which little mention was made, fell to the 
ground. But it also came to light that Mrs. 
Stowe was not the only, nor the first person 
to whom Lady Byron had made the same 
charge. But there was no evidence that Lady 
B ever made the charge until many years 
ane the death of Byron. We suppose that of 
the multitudes of s who gave the subject 
a careful and id consideration an immense 
majority rested in the conclusion that Lady 
Byron entertained this belief under the influ- 
ence of one of those mysterious hallucinations 
which sometimes accompany age and infirmity. 

If the ‘‘ History and Autobiography,” the title 
of which stands at the commencement of this pa- 
per, be not just what it purports to be it is the 
most base and outrageous forgery that has been 
perpetrated within the memory of living man—a 
forgery also easily proven and fastened upon the 
guilty parties; and one which can not fail to 
subject them to severe if not adequate pains 
and penalties. It purports to be ‘‘edited by 
Charles Mackay.” Whether the editor is the 
well-known author so named is not stated. It 
is issued by Richard Bentley, one of the fore- 
most English publishers ; and it is expressly an- 
nounced that ‘‘ The originals of the documents 

papers on which this narrative is founded 
are in the possession of the publisher of this vol- 
ume, and will be shown to any one who has any 
legal pretense to inspect them.” 

Assuming, as we are warranted in doing, the 
genuineness of the book, it is pro to pre- 
sent a somewhat extended résumé of its contents. 
To appreciate the nature of the questions involved 
it is necessary to glance briefly at the previous 
history and family relations of the persons chief- 
ly involved in the so-called disclosures. ‘These 
are derived from sources wholly independent of 
the book in question, and of their accuracy there 
is no question. 

George Gordon Byron, the poet, born in 1788, 
was the son of Captain John Byron, who was the 
son of Admiral Byron, a brother of William, 
Baron Byron of Rochdale, who in 1765 was tried 
for the murder of his cousin, Mr. Chaworth, 
whom he had killed in a drunken brawl. This 
Baron William, for the last twenty years of his 
life, which ended in 1798, was known as the 
‘*wicked old Lord.” Dying without surviving 
children he was succeeded in his titles and es- 
tates by the poet, then a boy of ten. Admiral 
Byron, the father of John, was married in 1748 
to a Miss Trevanion; but there was something 
so irregular in this marriage that when, sixty 
years after, it was n to be proven by the 
poet, in order to enable him to show his right 
to a seat in the House of Lords, this was done 
only with much difficulty and after considerable 
delay. This name of Trevanion will come up 
prominently in what is to be said of Medora 
Leigh. 

John Byron, the son of the Admiral, was, 
about 1776, the handsomest and most reckless 
young Guardsman in England. ‘‘ He was com- 
monly known as Mad Jack Byron.” Before 
he had fairly reached his majority he had be- 
come engaged in an adulterous intrigue with a 
peeress. This woman was Amelia D'Arcy, only 
daughter and heiress of Robert, Earl of Hold- 
ernesse and Baron Conyers. The earldom did 
not descend to heirs female, and became extinct 
with the death of her father. But the barony 
did descend in the female line, and she was 
styled Lady Conyers. She was married to Fran- 
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cis, Marquis of Carmarthen, who in time became 
Duke of Leeds. By this husband she had two 
children, one of whom succeeded to his fa- 
ther’s dukedom and his mother’s barony. The 
names of D’Arcy and Leeds also became mixed 
up im the affairs of Medora Leigh. The Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen having, in 1779, obtained a 
divorce from his wife, she soon after married her 
paramour, John Byron. She died (in 1781, ac- 
cording to one account, but as stated by Moore, 
more probably in 1783) leaving a daughter, Mary 
Augusta, who subsequently married her cous- 
in, Colonel Leigh of the army, and was usually 
known as Mrs. Leigh, although her proper des- 
ignation was Lady Mary Augusta Leigh. 

Shortly after the death of Lady Conyers, John 
Byron married Catharine Gordon, an_heiress 
belonging to one of the noblest Scotch fami- 
lies, and connected not remotely with the royal 
line. The sole issue of this second marriage was 
George Gordon Byron, the poet. It is worthy 
of note that the Duke of Gordon was one of the 
godfathers of this infant. It thus appears that 
the Byrons were directly allied to not a few of 
the oldest families of the peerage and aristoc- 
racy; and also that there was a fearful taint of 
blood running through generations in the parent- 
age of the half-brother and sister. 

Of John Byron it is only necessary to say that 
in two years he ran through all the fortune of 
his second wife, and died in 1791, leaving her 
and their son almost destitute. Augusta, who 
was eight years the senior of her half-brother, 
appears to have been brought up by the family 
of her mother. They saw each other only occa- 
sionally until 1812, he being twenty-three years 
of age, and she thirty-one. She was married, 
and to all appearance a happy wife, and the mo- 
ther of three children. She last saw Byron in 
1816, just before his final departure from En- 
gland. During the preceding two ey they were 
much together. After that she lived for many 
years, and became the mother of four children ; 
one having been born in 1815. ‘That child is 
the Medora Leigh, the subject of this paper, 
and the one to whom Mrs. Stowe refers as the 
**child of sin,” born of incestuous intercourse 
between her mother and her mother’s half-broth- 
er, Byron. 

Excepting in connection with this charge, now 
first publicly made, we are confident that no re- 
proach or suspicion was ever directed against 
Augusta Leigh ; while there remains evidence as 
abundant as can be brought forward in the case 
of any other private lady that she was regarded 
and treated as a woman of unblemished charac- 
ter and unspotted reputation. That such a wo- 
man fell into that abyss of infamy, as is deliber- 
ately and solemuly affirmed by Lady Byron, al- 
most passes belief, and yet it is hardly more 
credible that she should be the mother of two 
daughters so utterly infamous as are set forth in 
this book. 

We now at length come to the special case of 
Medora Leigh, drawing our materials solely and 
absolutely from this ** History and Autobiogra- 
phy :” 

in the summer of 1843 there arrived in Lon- 
don a woman evidently of considerable culture 
and education, of about the age of eight-and- 
twenty ; with her was a girl of nine or ten, whom 
she represented as her daughter. She was ac- 
companied by a ‘‘Captain De B——, a gallant 
veteran of the British army, who had served 
through the Peninsular war in the 71st regiment, 
and had received several severe wounds «i Wa- 
terloo, for which he enjoyed a pension of £100 
per annum,” She claimed to ae daughter 
of Augusta Leigh, and had come from France, 
where she had for a while resided, in order to 
urge some claims upon the kindness of Lady 
Byron. Captain De B—— stated that he be- 
came acquainted with her in the south of France, 
where she was living in apparent respectability 
under the name of Madame St. Aubin. He had 
just lately met with her in Paris, in circum- 
stances of utter destitution; had supplied her 
from his own scanty funds with means of imme- 
diate support, and to proceed to London. ‘There 
he introduced her to Mr. S——, his legal agent. 
To this lawyer she confided her whole story, 
stating, among other things, that while Mrs. 
Leigh was her mother, her father was not Col- 
onel Leigh, but Lord Byron. Mr. S—— took 
up the case, ‘* Miss Leigh proved to his entire 
satisfaction, by documentary evidence in her 
possession, that she was indeed the daughter of 
the Hon. Augusta Leigh. She also detailed to 
him, and afterward gave him in writing the 
whole history of her unhappy life, and so deeply 
impressed him in her favor that he took meas- 
ures, without divulging their object, to obtain 
confidential access to some of the high person- 
ages interested in her case.” 

The autobiography opens thus abruptly : 

“T am the fourth child of a family of seven. 
eldest sister, jana, Mr. Henry Trevan- 
ion, ad in 1826, when I was eleven years 
old. The meetings, which ae me eggnchetien ofpe 
om Sc tothe tnalnessot fortune and the enoven bens” 
Sa of both parties. I was frequently called on to 
seep them aempeny. end in March, 1829, after the 
had been married 


My 


in t. 
of Canterbury.” malt is stated in another place that 
Mr. Trevanion by q 
to 

really a from Lady Byron. 
tions qy AM cane 

—~ 
-law, Mr. 
t 1 entertained for him, and to cease ridicul- 
ing him, as I had been in the habit of doing. 

“*My sister's illness, durin 
the occasion of my being left much alone with Mr. 
Trevanion. I was with hin both indoors and out by 
day and by night; and was frequently sent by my sis- 
ter into his bedroom after every one else had retired 
to bed. Some months in this manner, durin 
which Mr. Trevanion took advantage of my youth an 





The guilty pair threw themselves upon the 
mercy of Mrs. ‘Trevamon; and it was agreed be- 
tween her and her husband that they should take 
the frail sister abroad. Mrs. Leigh, who ap- 
pears to have been wholly ignorant of the reasons 
for this step, consented, and the three went to 
Calais, in France, where Medora was delivered 
of a boy, who was taken in charge by the con- 
venient doctor who had attended upon her. She 
was subsequently informed—most likely trualy— 
that the child had died within three months of 
its birth. This was in 1830, Medora being then 
peas yl ole She returned to her mo- 
ther, who endeavored to force her into society 
and to balls, to which she objected on account of 
her youth, and because that she was in mourn- 
ing for a sister who had recently died. Here 
comes in a new Act of the tragedy. 

She was still thrown much into the society of 
Trevanion, and the consequence was that early 
in the next year (1831) she found herself again 
likely to become a mother. Mrs. Leigh was now 
taken into the confidence of the parties, and it 
was arranged that Medora should accompany 
Trevanion and his wife to the country. Col- 
onel Leigh appears soon after to have been made 
acquainted with the state of affairs, for in June 
he caused Medora to be shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. Up to this time she believed that Col- 
onel Leigh was her father, although she had been 
told the contrary by Trevanion and his wife. She 
was allowed, before being taken to the asylum, 
to have a few minutes’ private talk with Trevan- 
ion, and it was agreed that she should, if pos- 
sible, make her escape and run away with him. 
She declares that her sister was privy to this ar- 
rangement; that she promised to obtain a di- 
vorce from her husband, after which he and 
Medora could marry if they pleased. It is added 
that a suit for a divorce was actually commenced 
by Georgiana, but that it failed because she was 
shown to have been an accomplice in the alleged 
crime. 

While Medora was in the asylum means were 
found, as she believed through Georgiana, for 
communicating with Trevanion, and she at length 
escaped, joined him, and proceeded to the Con- 
tinent, where they lived for two years as man 
and wife under the names of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Aubin. Then, although she was again to 
be a mother, she wished to separate from Tre- 
vanion and enter a convent. She wrote to Mrs. 
Leigh, who engaged to allow her £60 a year. 
She soon left the convent, gave birth to her third 
and only living child, rej Trevanion, living, 
as she says, “‘in an old chateau im a secret and 
unfrequented spot, in great poverty, but as brother 
and sister, Henry at this time gave himself up 
wholly to religion and shooting.” Thus passed 
three more mi years. ‘l'revanion became 
unendurable, and she resolved to leave him, 
which she did, and went to a neighboring towu, 
where she lived for some time, continually re- 
ceiving from her mother ‘* most affectionate let- 
ters, but very little money.” She vainly urged 
her mother to allow her £120 a year, which she 
said was the smallest sum upon which she and 
her child could subsist. 

[t seems that at some time previous she had 
obtained a ‘* Deed of Appointment,” in virtue 
of which she was to receive £3000 upon the 
death of her mother and Lady Byron. This 
money was undoubtedly to come from Lady By- 
ron, for Mrs. Leigh, by this time apparently a 
widow, was in very narrow circumstances, and 
was living im apartments in one of the royal pal- 
aces set apart as an asylum for a number of la- 
dies of high birth and narrow fortunes. This 
appointment was bestowed upon her by Queen 
Adelaide, the consort of William IV., but was 
continued by Queen Victoria. We believe that 
it is never bestowed except upon ladies of un- 
questioned character. 

Being reduced to great straits, Medora en- 
deavored to sell the reversion of this Deed of Ac- 
ceptance, which was in the hands of her mother. 
‘To obtain possession of this deed she wrote to 
Sir George Stephen, the attorney of Lady Byron, 
urging that he would endeavor to induce Lady 
Byron to prevail upon Mrs, Leigh to give up this 
document. This was in 1840, and brought about 
the first direct connection, as far as appears, be- 
tween Lady Byron and Medora, since the time 
of the fall of the latter. She had, she says, been 
in childhood the pla of Ada, the daughter 
of Lord and Lady Byron, who was born in the 
same year us herself. 

From Lady Byron she received a most kind and 
affectionate letter, containing money and offers 
of protection for herself and her child; proposing, 
also, that she should accompany her to Paris, 
where Lady Byron proposed to reside for some 
time. 

We now quote from the Autobiography, mere- 
ly omitting matters of minor importance : 

“At Fontainebleau, where she was detained by ill- 
ness, Lady B informed me of the cause of the in- 
terest she felt, and must ever feel, forme. Her hus- 
band had been my father. She implored and sought 
my affection by every means, and almost exacted my 
confidence to most unlimited extent....Her only 
wish, she said, was to provide for me, according to 
Lord Byron's intentions respecting me, and according 
to ay ae in life. She evinced much ss my 
health and comfort; di r all 
had comfort I would be to her. 
— be a devoted chil 


reality. In May, 
land, and re- 


rs relating to h jou, 
which, as she afterward said mis {7 roful im the 
Chancery suit....All this ren me the more anx- 
ious to comply with Lady Byron's earnest wish that I 


weakness and effected my ruin, and I found myeelt , [4-4 not eave Ler, which she used to say would cosi 


likely to become a mother by one J had eyer 
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But things did not run smoothly. The Auto- 
biography continues : 
. 'y Byron's temper caused me great misery, and 
her stran yo pn ny most ~ 
2, Shancery suit was me weg 
So my snothea’s igtenest, 1 openly exeumened to Led 
my ‘8 interest. nly ex, to 
Byron all that I felt, and ony Gctaaniontion of leoving 
d ; and solicited from her the means of doing so. 
She again continued, as ever, an that it was for her 
to provide as Lord Byron w id have done; and so 
on. 


Lady Byron, finding her protégée determined 
to leave England, spoke of the necessity of her 
having a lady to hve with her abroad. To this 
the willful girl positive., objected. Then Lady 
Byron proposed to give he: £150 a year, besides 
paying the wages of u is<)y s maid whom she and 
Ada had selected, 


“T informed Lady Byron,” says Medora, “ of my be- 
lief that 1t would be impossible for me to live where 


ever sum, in 150, should be necessa- 
} ae my health and Marie’s education, I should en- 
vor to procure in some other way.” 

The upshot, as we gather from the Autobiog- 
raphy, was that Lady Byron would furnish what- 
ever money was necessary ; but that it should be 
paid into the hands of the woman who had been 
hired ostensibly as a “lady's maid,” but really 
as a guardian, and that she should account for 
the manner in which it was spent. Medora 
wished a man-servant also; and the husband of 
the ‘‘ maid,” who appears to have been a ‘‘ cou- 
rier,” was hired for that purpose. ‘The ‘‘ Deed 
of Appointment” was deposited with Lady By- 
ron, apparently by way of pledge of future good 
conduct on the part of Medora, also a box of let- 
ters and papers, which Medora says were of the 
utmost importance. These letters somehow dis- 
appeared, and further mention of them crops out 
in the *‘ History” once or twice in connection 
with police proceedings for their recovery. 

Lady Byron seems toward the last to have 
kept aloof from her wayward charge, leaving mat- 
ters to be attended to by Ada and her husband, 
Lord Lovelace. Ada—so says Medora—** prom- 
ising to watch over and protect me, assuring me 
that her mother was deeply attached to me.” 

Then, on the 22d of July, 1842, Medora, with 
her maid and man servant, furnished by Lady 
Byron with sufficient funds for the journey, set 
out for Hyéres, which had been fixed upon as 
her place of abode. Here Medora spent about a 
year, during which time she became acquainted 
with Captain De B——-. Then occurred some 
trouble about the receipt of remittances from 
Lady Byron. Medora set out for Paris to con- 
sult lawyers, and ‘* to endeavor to obtain a more 
certain and suitable arrangement.” She wrote 
to that effect to Lady Byron, and was not long 
after waited upon by Doctor King, on behalf of 
Lady Byron, who in the name of that lady of- 
fered to pay her £300 a year, upon certain con- 
ditions. What these were, and why not com 
plied with, does not appear from the Autobiog- 
raphy. But Captain De B——, meeting her in 
the French capital, and utterly destitute, supplied 
her wants, and enabled her to go to England, 
where he introduced her to his lawyer, Mr. 


Here it should be noted that there is no intima- 
tion of any 5 « relations between Medora 
and Captai ——. He appears to have 
befriended her from pure highese and compas- 
sion, although, being himself a poor man, he was 
anxious to recover from her wealthy relations the 
money which he had advanced. ‘The means 
which he adopted are. set forth at some length, 
mainly in what purport to be, and have the ap- 
eae of being, letters from s of repute. 

r. 8 applied to Dr. ington, who had 
been for more than a quarter of a century in 
Lady Byron's confidence; but after laying the 
matter before her ladyship, he miamal Or an- 
swer that he could not induce her to have any 
further intercourse with Miss Leigh. He, how- 
ever, advised Mr. S—— to apply to Sir George 
Stephen, Lady Byron's attorney. Sir George 
consulted Lady Byron, and said that he would 
endeavor to obtain from the friends of Miss 
Leigh a comfortable provision, upon the condi- 
tion that she would surrender to trustees the 
Deed of Appointment, as a sacred provision for 
her child; that she should give a written ex- 
pression of her sincere contrition for her conduct 
to Lady Byron; and that she should return to 
seclusion in France. Medora was willing to 
agree to the last two conditions, bat refused to 
accede to the first until she had received ‘* an 1r- 
revocable obligation for her own support ade- 
quate to the surrender which she would thereby 
make.” 

For about four months Medora is traceable in 
London by the begging letters which she wrote 
to her titled kinsmen. These brought her little 
or no money. The Duke of Leeds sent her ten 
pounds, and for the rest she seems to have been 
wholly dependent upon the bounty of Captain 
De B——. She made an attempt to see her 
mother, but was met with the reply, ‘* Not at 
home.” She then wrote to her a letter, which she 
asked Mr. S—— to forward. ‘This does not ap- 
pear to have been sent, and is not published in 
the book; but the editor characterizes it as 
**haughty, unfilial, and cruel; and of such a 
nature that we [Mr. S—— and Mr. Mackay], 
after mature deliberation, have deemed it both 
expedient and proper to exclude it from these 


The last which Mr. S——, Captain De B——, 
or Mr. Mackay appear to know of this ‘* unfor- 
tunate child of sin” is a brief note, dated Octo- 
ber 12, 1843, addressed to Mr. S——., signed 
** Elizabeth Medora Leigh,” an answer to be ad- 


| 
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‘bearing with her her little daughter Marie, 
disappeared from the great, heartless, busy, cruel 
world of London, and soon afterward sank into 
that beneficent grave where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” But 
he suggests, what Mrs, Stowe’s brief allusion 
renders more than probable, that she had ‘agreed 


| to all the terms demanded by Lady Byron, and 
| had ended her days in the receipt of her bounty.” 





It is difficult to imagine any reason why the 
*‘editor” of this book should have concealed 
under the initials Captain De B—~— and Mr. 
S—— the names of two persons who bear an 
important part in the story. ‘The former, ** se- 
verely wounded at Waterloo,” fifty-five years 
ago, may be fairly assumed to be no longer liv- 
ing. The latter is expressly affirmed to be still 
alive, at an advanced age, and unwilling to have 
his name brought before the public. But if 
there be such a man, and if, as is affirmed, the 
letters addressed to him are in the hands of the 
publisher, and will be shown, the address upon 
them will declare his identity. Moreover, there 
is nothing which appears representing the con- 
duct of either of these in a light other than hon- 
orable. 

The book throws no new light upon the ques- 
tion of the alleged crimmality of Lord Byron and 
Mrs. Leigh. It, indeed, shows—assuming it to 
be genuine—that at a somewhat late period of 
her life Lady Byron believed such to have been 
the fact, and that this girl was the offspring of 
that crime. ‘The editor puts forth an intemper- 
ate criticism upon Mrs. Stowe’s article; but he 
says nothing which has not been said before in 
a much better manner. He also enters into 
some speculations as to the source whence Lady 
Byron derived the information which led her—as 
early as 1840, and probably somewhat earlier— 
to believe in the criminality of her husband 
He thinks it most probable that this authority 
was Georgiana Trevanion. This conjecture is, 
as far as now appears, as likely to be true as any 
other. 

There is one circumstance relating to the re 
lations of Lord Byron and his sister which we 
have never seen referred to in that connection, 
and which, properly followed up, may possibly 
throw some light upon the main subject. 

On the 29th day of July, 1815, Byron executed 
his last will and testament. The date, ic will be 
observed, is seven months, lacking three days, 
after his marriage, and not quite four and a belf 
months before the birth of his daughter Ada 
By this will the whole of his estates, except such 


' part as had at the time of their marriage been 








ee 


dressed to “* Madame Aubin, 18 Aldenham Ter- | 


race, Old St. Pancras Road, London.” It re- 
quests him to appoint a time for accompanying 
her to a police magistrate, for some purpose not 
specified. Mr. Mackay, indeed, says that she, 


settled upon Lady Byron, was bequeathed to nis 
sister Augusta and her children, He thus, as 
far us lay in bis power, cut off from all partici- 
pation in his estate, his wife, their yet unborn 
child, and all children who might thereafter be 
born tothem. He also disinherited that cousin 
who, in default of any son of his own, was the 
heir of his title. He appears always to have been 
on excellent terms with this heir, and more than 
once in writing had expressed his intention of 
making him the heir of his estates also. This 


' will was pvever revoked; and soon after the 


death of Byron was proved before Dr. Lushing- 
ton, judge and surrogate in the proper court, 
and the executors named in the will received 
due letters of administration. 

The property thus bequeathed was great; for 
Byron at the time of his death was a rich mau. 
How it happened that in a couple of years after 
the time when he was haressed by creditors and 
bailiffs—his very books levied upon and sold at 
auction—his debts seem to have been discharged, 
and himself in the recespt of a large income, we 
are not informed. But it is certain that from 
his first arrival in Italy his revenue was large 
‘Two years before his death we fiad him consid- 
ering whether to lend £60,000 (making allow- 
ance for the value of money then and now, near- 
ly half a million of dollars) to Lord Blessington, 
upon mortgage of Irish estates. He lived in 
every way most expensively; yet, not long be- 
fore his departure for Greece, we find him stat- 
ing that his surplus mcome was 25,000 dollars a 
year—as much, he remarked, as the salary of 
the President of the United States. When lie 
set out for Greece he was able, from the accu 
mulations of income, to raise at once 100,000 
dollars. 

This inexplicable will was made at the time 
when (if at all) the incestuous intercourse Le- 
tween Byron and his sister was being carned on. 
It was made within a few weeks of the birth oi 
the child who was the alleged offspring of that 
incest, If the charge was supported by any 
valid positive evidence, a strong collateral argu- 
ment might be found for it in the fact of the will. 
Again, those who believe in the transmission of 
moral traits from generation to generation may 
be pardoned for thinking credible any charge 
brought against the woman who was the daugh- 
ter of Lady Conyers, and the mother ot Georgi- 
ana and Medora Leigh. 

Again, notwithstanding this great bequest of 
Byron, we find, not long after his death, that 
Mrs. Leigh was living in circumstances far from 
affluent, and apparently, in a measure at leust, 
dependent upon Lady Byron; while Lady By- 
ron's fortune, as far as we can judge, was greater 
than 1s to be accounted for by her ivheritunce 
from her uncle, Lord Wentworth. Dv not these 
circumstances indicate that the executurs of by- 
ron’s will (Hobhouse, his early associate, und 
Hanson, his business agent for many years), who 
were sworn to execute that will, and who had 
the absolute power of selling or transferring the 
property, privately made it over to Lady Byron 
and her daughter, the natural heirs? If this 
were done it could only be with the consent of 
Augusta Leigh. Under the pressure of what 
motives could such consent be given ? 

But these and some other kindred topics ope 
too wide a field for specuiation to be neie © 1 
sidered at length. 
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HIGH-PRIEST AT NABLUS READING THE PENTATEUCH.—{See Pace 45.] 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE SLEZ CANAL, 

Our illustration on this page represents the 
steam-yacht of the Empress Evaente, with the 
accompanying fleet, making the passage of the 
Suez Canal, on the formal trip which opened 
this vast 
world, Whatever defects may be found in the 
canal, this trip proved that a channel of sufficient 


enterprise to the commerce of the 


depth of water to accommodate vessels of con- 
siderable tonnage really exists trom the Medi 
terranean to the Red Sea, and that no obstacles 
to its navigation exist which money and engi- 
neering skill may not in time rem , 


READING THE PENTATELCH AT NABLUS, 


In a beautiful valley between Mounts Geri 
zim and Ebal, about thirty miles north of Jeru 
salem, lies a handsomely built town of very an- 
cient origin, which now bears the name of Na 
blas or Nabulus. ‘The site is described as the 
most lovely spot in Central Palestine It lies 
embosomed amidst groves of ol and abund- 
ant fountains and streams, combined with the 
genial climate, make it a perpetual garden 

This charming spot has, however, a higher 
claim than that of natural beauty llere. for 


upward of 4000 years—tfrom before the time of 
ABRAHAM to the present da the worship of 
God has been maintained cord o the tradi 


tions of the Hebrew pati ichs and the ceremo 
nial established by Mosts The modern town, 
which is large and well. built, contains about 
10,000 inhabitants, all of whom are Mohammed 
ans, with the exception of a sm ll community 
of Samaritans numbering about 170 souls. It 
stands on the site of the Sichem or Shechem of 
the Old ‘I estamenut, the mye har of the New lest- 
ament, and the Neapolis of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, of which name the modern word Nablds 
is evidently a corruption, Evsrnivs and St. 
Jenome say that the ancient Shechem was a 
suburb of Neapolis ; St. Jerome also maintains 
that Sychar, in St. Jomn’s Gospel (iv. 5), is a 
corruption of Sichem. Hlere, it is probable, 
ABRAM sojourned when, at God's command, be- 
fore his name was changed to Aukranay, he left 
his country and kindred in quest of the land of 
promise, and journeying through Canaau, came 
to the place of Sichem, and there for the first 
time pitched his tent and built an altar in the 
land to be’ given to his seed. Here, four hun 
dred years later, hisJescendants, after their long 
servitude in Egypt and wanderings in the wil- 
derness, first assembled and established them- 
selves on taking possession of the promised in 
heritance llere, nearly two hundied vears alt- 
er ABRAM first encamped, his grandson Jaco 
spread his tent and dug a well in the field he had 
bought of the children of Hamor, Suecuen's fa- 
ther. Near to it stands at the present time a lit- 
tle village called Salim, which it is not very dif- 
ficult to identify with the **Shalem, a cit¥ of 
Shechem,”’ where Jacos bought the parcel of 
ground, nor perhaps with the Salem of the high 
priest MeLccuisepenk, who set bread and wine 
before Abram and blessed him. Shechem fell 
to Epuratm, and was a Levitical city and a city 
of refuge. Here was Josern’s tomb, and here 


also was the tabernacle in the time of Josuvwa, 
who set up a pillar near it shortly before his 
death. Here Gipron defeated the Midianites, 
and ReHoBwoamM was made king. By the side 
of Jacon’s well Jesus sat, wearied with his jow 
ney, and conversed with the Samaritan woman, 
while his disciples went to Svchar to buy meat. 
The name Neapolis (vew town) was given during 
the occ upation of » ria by the Greeks, who prob 
ably extended the city to the westward on ac- 
count of the abundant supply of water in that di 
rection Simon Macus prac ticed his sorceries 
in Neapolis, and Justin Martyr was a native 
of the same city. 

During the destructive wars waged by Jus- 
rINIAN against the Samaritans in the first half 
of the sixth century the nation almost disap- 
peared from history, and in modern times onls 


one community of this people is known to exist 

that at Nablas According to their local tra 
ditions they are doomed to extinction Phis 
small community has in its possession a copy 


of the tive books of Moses which claims to be 
the oldest book in existence. ‘The Samaritans 
themselves maintain that it was written by 
AbIsuva, the great-grandson of Aaron, fourth 
high priest of the Jews, which would make its 
age about three thousand three hundred years. 
The opinions of scholars as to its age vary great 
ly. Most critics do not vent to carry its date 
bevond nec. LO, when tl temp] to which it 

( |. The manu 

large parch- 


probably belonged wa ck 
script Pentateuch is written na 
ment-like scroll, which is rolled upon two poles, 
protec ted by an embroidered cover, and deyx sit 
ed in a richly-ornamented cylindrical ease of 
precious metals opening upon hinges, ‘The or- 
nament at the top of the case aid by the 
Samaritans to represent the standards of the 
tribes ; the balls represent pomegiunites, rhere 
are spots in the MS, from the kisses of the Sa- 
maritans on the passages where the name of 
AARON occurs. 


Our engraving on page 44 1 taken from a very 


fine drawing by Mr. Caru Haag, an emiment 
English water-color artist, wl ited tl syna- 
gogue of the Samaritans at Nablas during his 


journey in Palestine ud being much impressed 
by the noble bearing, and handsome, intelli- 
gent, expre sive, Semitic ¢ intenance of the high- 
priest, AmMraNn, sought an introduction through 
Dr. Groner Rosey, then accredited as Prus 
sian Consul to Jerusalem, but at that time stay- 
ing at Nablas. The result was that Mr. Haaa 
was not only permitted to take his easel into the 
synagogue for the purpose of sketching the place, 
but the high-priest stood in person, in his robes, 
and Pentateuch in hand, to enable the artist to 
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make a large finished study of him. The pic- 
ture is consequently authentic, equally as regards 
the portraiture and accessories. ‘The priest reads 
the MS. as represented, holding it high up before 
him: by turning the pole-handles he unrolls it 
off the jeft hand pole over to the right hand one 
—taking care not to touch the sacred scroll with 
bare hands. When he has finished reading, the 
scroll is placed in its case and returned to the 
tabernacle. ‘The embroidery upon the crimson 
curtain covering the wali behind the high-priest 
professes to represent the ancient temple which 
stood on Mount Gerizim. At the bottom of the 
curtain appears the porch of the ‘Temple, with 
two pillars, one on each side, called ** Jachin 
and Boaz;” between which stand two golden 
candlesticks and a very large vessel in the mid- 
die. Higher up, amidst a profusion of orna- 
ments, are trumpets, cymbals, and other ancient 
musical instruments. Above this, again, the em- 
broidery shows the Court of the Priests, with a 
square plate in the centre representing the gold- 
en altar; on the right of which is a seven- 
branched candlestick ; on the left, the vessel for 
burning frankincense; and beneath, the table 
whereon the shewbread is set. Over all, at the 
top, is represented the Most Holy Place, in the 
centre of which stands the Ark of the Covenant, 
with a large vessel on the left, and Aaron’s rod 
that blossomed on the right. 


Cuarrep Hanvs anp Facer, Sore Lirs, &c., cured 


at once by the use of Heyeman's Camphor Ice with 
(lycerine. It keeps the hands soft in the coldest 
weather, See that you get the genuine. Sold by 
Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. Sent by mail on 


receipt of 30 cents.—Hrceman & Co., New York. 


Ir PEOPLE WHO suFFEE from the dull stupidity that 
meets us every where in spring, and too often in all 
seasons of the year, knew how quick it could be cured 
by taking Ayer’s SarsaPaRiLia to purge the bile from 
their systems, we should have better neighbors as well 
as clearer heads to deal with.—({Com.) 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Eight per Cent. Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


XP. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY R. R. CO., 


in denominations of $1000 and $500, coupon or regis- 
tered, with interest at Eight per cent. per annum, pay- 
able 15th February and August, in Gold, free of United 
States taxes, in New York or Europe. The bonds 
have thirty years to run, payable in New York in Gold. 
Trustees: Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mortgage which secures these bonds is at 
the rate of $13,500 per mile, covers a completed road 
for every bond issued, and is a first and only mort- 
yaye. ‘The line connecting St. Joseph with Fort Kear- 
ney will make a short and through route to California. 


The Company have a Capital Stock 
f $10,000,000 





of 1,600,000 acres, valued, at the 
lowest estimate, at............ ° 


4,000,000 
Rees 1,500,000 
Total oeeaan ..... $15,500,000 
-Length of Road, 271 miles. Price 9744 and accrued in- 
terest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. Also, 
pamphlets, maps, and information relating thereto. 
These bouds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative investments, 
W. PP. CONVERSE & CO., Commercial Agents, 
No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 








LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


BRACED WEB SAW. 


PATENT GROUND, 











This is acknowledged to be the best saw 
and in more general nse than any other in 
the United States. For Sale by all first-class 
Hardware Dealers. Made by the 

LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

50 BEEKMAN S8T., N. Y. 


A HUMBUG 


Has long legs; won’t stand still long. Dr. Wotoorr 
occupies the same business he did ten years ago, and 
stops pain, free of cost, with his Parcs Pant, at 181 
Chatham Square, New York. Sold at all drug stores. 





NEWMAN & CAPRON’S | 


Establishment for the sale of 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Goods and Plated Ware, in great variety, is still lo- 
cated at 
1172 Broadway, cor. 28th Street. 
Also, Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Electro-Bronzed 
and Piated Work of their own manufacture. Old 
household articles requiring Replating dome on short 





notice. They are also prepared to cor€ract for Bell 
Work and Speaking Tubes in Hotels and Private 
Dwellings. 
’ 
EMPLOYMENT 
4a > 4 7 
Very little capital required, and no risk. Success 
certain. Business highly respectable, and Profit from 
66 to 100 per cent. Persons desiring lucrative em- 
ployment should write for particulars at once. Ad- 


diess LBENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, 24 Beekman St., N.Y. 


M AN IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLO- 
L GY; Ox, THE BIBLE ACCOUNT OF MAN'S 
CREATION, Tested by Scientitic Theories of his Ori- 
gin and Antiquity. By J. P. Tuompson, D.D. Price 
$1. Sold by booksellers, and sent first post by 

8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


\ TESTERN FARMS, City and Suburban Lots. 
J. H. B. Henvgrson, 126% Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Effectual Cure. 


As related in the following communication by 


Me. WM. H. SMITH. 


Believing that there is nothing more interesting to 
a large portivn of the people than information con- 
cerning a reliable method for the immediate relief and 

erfect cure of rupture, we cheerfully publish Mr. 
Binith’s statement, earnestly commending it to the 
serious attention of those who may be interested in 
the subject, from personal need, or in pm ae for 
some suffering friend. Mr. Smith is a gentleman in 
whose statement the most scrupulous can put implicit 
reliance, in proof of which he refers to one of the 
largest commercial houses in this city. 


To Harper's Weekly: 

Your publication of Mr. George Hodge's communi- 
cation, concerning his sufferings from rupture, and 
final cure by Dr. Sherman, prompts me to address you 
the following facts, touching my case: 

When I—yes, the whole North—was electrified with 
the splendid march of General Sherman, and his tri- 
umphs in overcoming the ge of our country, I 
little dreamed that I should filled with joy and 
gratitude toward one bearing a similar name, by his 
personal assistance in curing a rupture as important 
to me for health, and the capacity of enjoying the va- 
rious comforts of life, as the former was, under the 
General's care, for the soundness of the body politic, 
and the enjoyment of the blessings of liberty by the 
entire nation. But such is the fact. I am in ecstacy— 
unable to express the fullness of my heart—the un- 
bounded satisfaction which I now enjoy, from being 
relieved and thoroughly cured of rupture. It is truly 
an affliction, in comparison with which the cholera, 
the plague, the burning fever are delicate touches from 
the hand of misfortune —dew-drops in comparison 
with the weight of a heavy shower—the soft moon- 
beams to the intense rays of the noonday sun. Yes, 
rupture is dispiriting, disqualifying a man for the du- 
ties connected with active life. He knows his incapac- 
ity, his brain falters, his soul trembles, and he becomes 
a sensitive object of pity when otherwise his every 
movement would be illuminated, and marked with the 
fervor and stamina of a Napoleon. Such comparisons 
and reflections are but the truth—too truthful to the 
thinking mind. Yes, I a farther, and, from my 
peseens feelings, exclaim: To be rup ured is to be 

ike the-noble captive in chains; and to be cured, like 

the noble captive released and in the midst of his 
friends. Would to Heaven I could convey my felicity 
to every ruptured beir = in the country, and that Dr. 
Sherman, in the same instant, could apply his reme- 
dies with the same speed and beneficial results as in 
my case. What an ee vey old theories, what 
a cessation of woes would then be witnessed through- 
out the land! My rupture is cured! like the loudest 
peal of thunder would roll over the plain, through the 
valleys, leaping from hill-top to hill-top, from mount- 
ain-peak to mountain-peak, thence to the clouds, until 
earth and heaven would be ringing with the praises 
of Dr. Sherman's genius, in subduing and conquering 
the most dreaded affliction pecs humanity has to bear 
up  —— Indeed, I believe the Doctor's deeds 
would carry him as deep in the heart of the nation as 
the General’s has, and the olive-branch of peace, borne 
out by the General, be no more esteemed as an em- 
blem of glory than the wreath, entwined by a myriad 
of gladdened hearts, and placed upon his brow by the 
divine touch of gratitude. I write from my bh and 
from its abundance could write volumes, did prudence 
not check me, by reminding me that this is but a sim- 
»le communication concerning a thing for the 
interests of the poor afflicted ; for he who is ruptured 
is poor indeed, though he possess millions. These re- 
marks may be repudiated by those who are not sub- 
jects of this affliction, or who have no knowledge of 
the wretchedness it entails upon its victims; but by 
the ruptured they will be accepted in their fullest 
bearing. Iam cured. In those three words are em- 
bodied my fature hope of success from engaging in 
the active pursuits of life. Yes, I am 


Cured - »y Rupture. 


I feel it. Iknow it. I daily enjoy the proof of it. 

I adopted Dr. Sherman's curative method as a New- 
Year’s present to myself for 1869, and a happier New 
Year can never light up my path in the future. No 
never. When I think of it, it is as Brick Pomeroy, of 
the La Crosse said, in alluding to Dr. Sher- 
man’s cures: “ Almost miraculous.” Cured without 


| restriction from my business exercise; cured without 





suffering or inconvenience; cured while laughing, 
joking, working, when others around me were groan- 
ing and sighing from the pain of irksome trusses, 
deriding my hope of cure—dubious, incredulous, dis- 
heartened dupes to the Trass system. Cured, I say, 
under such circumstances, awakens in the mind the 
reflection ‘‘almost miraculous.” I think I have said 
enough; but as there may be some unreasonable crea- 
ture, some Thomas wanting more proof, I will refer 
him to the house of Murphy, Grant, & Co., 18 Reade 
St., New York, where I am well known from my busi- 
ness connections. At the same time, it will afford me 
infinite pleasure to give any farther information to 
any one interested, who may be pleased to call u 

or address me by letter. The publishing of Mr. 
Hodge's communication in your paper last year, hav- 
ing aroused my slumbering hopes, I now solicit, in 
behalf of humanity, the publication of my experience 
with the impression that it may have a similar good 
influence on others who are wey age Fa rupture, 
and at the same time enable me to publicly acknowl- 
edge, through one of the most respectable and wide- 
spread sources, the specific character of Dr. Sherman's 
method of treating rupture. I thought I had finished ; 
but no, I can not lay down my pen without saying to 
every one ruptured, and wearing trusses, Throw them 
away. I tried them to my heart’s content. There is 
no good in them. Away with them, and secure Dr. 
Sherman's assistance, appliance, and curative, as I 9 
and be cured as I am. Then, and not till then, wil 
you enjoy your heart’s greatest desire. 


Yours truly, 
W. H. SMITH. 


Miants, Farnrrteip Co., Conn, 
December 24th, 1869. 


To avoid the annoyance from letters inquiring the 
address of Dr. Sherman, we will here state that it is 
No, 697 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $1 20, : 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS COP ‘- 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


ENEW!! RENEW !!!—Either Harrer's 

Werkty, Monraty, or Bazar, $4, and Tux Pare- 

NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, $3, sent to one address for $5, by 
8. R. WELLS, 339 Broadway, New York. 











S90 A DAY! Business new. Samples and Circu- 
D2 lars free. J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 





A True Love Story! 


A Story which Should be Read by Every Lady in the Land, 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


THIS REAL LOVE STORY IS ENTITLED, 


FAITHFUL MARGARET 


OR, THE 


Sleuth-Hound of Castle Brand. 
By MISS ANNIE ASHMORE. 


author of “ The Beautiful Rienzi,” and “‘ The Bride Elect," encouraged by the universal praise 
uced another charnin tory, hich is in many respects su 
: of Satueetion, and iife-like character- 








The gifted 
awarded to the romances just named, has 
ae Aad them. While marked by the same elegance of expression, force 
zation, 


FAITHFUL MARGARET; 


OR, THE 


Slieuth-Hound of Castle Brand, 


sseskes a plot so artistic in construction, and so mysterious in incident, that every chapter contains some 
cow and ieenge developments which almost B igo the reader and keep him or her in a state of delightful 
wonderment from the opening to the close. is is 


A Real Love Story, 

the leading events hinging upon the 

UNWAVERING LOVE OF THE HEROINE, 
which no inducement, no temptation, no persecution, can compel her to relax. Loving with ali the h 
and purity of a noble heart, she persists in did ony until the fruition of her hopes rewards her unceas 
devotion. True tothe promise made at the of a loved friend, she daringly confronts every e 
which rises to prevent its fulfillment, and, enorere only by the approval of her own true heart, she ever 
keeps - = a mission she has undertaken, until! friends and foes alike learn that she deserves, and has 
won, the title o 


FAITHFUL MARGARET. 
The New York Weekly, 


NOW READY, 
ALSO CONTAINS AN EXCITING ROMANCE OF 


Daring Deeds and Thrilling Adventures, 


ENTITLED 


RAMON THE OUTLAW; 


THE VICTIM OF FATE. 


By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


This story is full of Stirring Incidents which keep the reader's attention riveted upon the stra’ scenes 
that are so vividly apeen os! Mystery succeeds Mystery with a rapidity which stimulates curiosity to the 
highest point, and the reader hurries through page after page with breathless anxiety. The plot of 


RAMON THE OUTLAW 


is deep, absorbingly interesting, and remarkably ingenious. It may be likened unto a swiftly-revolving ka- 
leidoscope, where each scene is entirely dissimilar to the others, and all are rendered attractive by their 
originality, interest, and beauty. 








THESE 


Great Stories, 2 
FAITHFUL MARGARET; 


OR, THE 


‘Sleuth - Hound of Castle Brand. 


2 
RAMON THE OUTLAW; 
The Victim of Fate. 


By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. le By ANNIE ASHMORE. 
ARE NOW READY 
IN THE 


New York Weekly. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


THE | Each Issue of the 
| 


NEW YORK WEEKLY NEW YORK WEEKLY 


at present contains | contains — bac” erred mpeteations, double the 
amount of Reading-Matter of any paper of its clase 
Six Great Stories! Short Storie sm ) hat ay = 


and the Sketches, &c., are by 
A NEW STORY 


the ablest writers of America and Europe. e 
is begun Every Month, and each Number has 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 
TEN OR TWELVE SKETCHES, 





OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 





: One Year, single copy.................. ees 00 

besides the “ +d copies ($2 60 each)....... ee % 00 

] Pp MENTS “ EE MIE 00004066 cncceons --« 2000 
REGULAR DEPARTMEN TS, Those sending $20 00 for a club of eight, all sent at 


Gossip with Readers and Contributors, Items of In- | 


| one time, will be entitled to a co jb 
terest, Knowledge-Box, and Pleasart Paragraphs. | of clubs can afterward add ingle copies at $2 50 each. 





ALL LETTERS MUST BE DIRECTED TO 
STREET & SMITH, Box 4896, New York. 
Office, 55 Fulton Street. 














Janvary 15, 1870.] 














TURES 
RY cure 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his service in the 
application of his Rupture Curative Appliances, at his 
office, 697 BROADWAY, corner 4th Street. 

The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting 
from his wy Cay constant devotion to the treatment 
aud cure of this disease, assures him of his ability to 
relieve all, without ard to the of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which the 
may have heretofore encountered in seeking relie 
Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, 
New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen ae 
bad under his care the worst cases in the country, al 
of which were effectually relieved, and many, to their 
great joy, restored to sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the 
use of other sses are found in Dr. Sherman's Ap- 

liances ; and, with full knowledge of the assertion, 
- promises ys security and comfort, with a rf 
improvement in the disease, than can be obtained o' 
any other person, or in the inventions of any other 
person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as 
the cheapest remedy ever offered the afflicted. Pho- 
tographic likenesses of cases before and after treat- 
ment furnished on receipt of ten cents. 


BOSTON POST, 


For 1870. 
Daily, Semi- Weekly, and Weekly. 


All the News—Congressional Reports, Legislative Re- 
ports, City News, State News, Foreign News, 
General News, “ All Sorts of Par phs,;” 
Correspondence, &c., &c., he 
TERMS: Cash in Advance.—Single Gubonietioms, per 

annum: Daily, $10; Semi-Weekly, $4; Weekly, $2. 
Subscriptions can begin at any time. Specimen cop- 

ies sent when requested. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 

The extent and character of the circulation of the 
various editions of the BOSTON POST render them 
invaluable as advertising mediums. 

BEALS, GREENE, & CO., Publishers, 
Boston Post Building, 
Corner of Devonshire and Water Sts., Boston, Mass. 














iY 

24th edition of this popular work, which has met with so 
much favor in the past, is now ready. It has been re-writ- 
ten and improved, printed with new , and on fine paper, 
illustrated with a beautiful Lithograph, and many other fine 
engravings from nature. It contains full description and 
the culture of over 1500 leading varieties of Flowers and 
Vegetables; also descriptive list of the novelties of the pres- 
ent season; to which is added a collection of 200 choice 
French Hybrid Gladiolus. This work, we feel confident, 
will compare favorably with any similar one. . 

From Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. H. 

“T have received a copy of fad su rbly gotten up Ama- 
teur Cultivator’s Guide. I think it far ahead of anything 
of the kind ever before issued from the Ame: ress. 

Sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents paper 
cover, and 50 cents for tastefully bound in cloth. 

WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CATARRH, 


RELIEF AT ONCE!—A PERFECT CURE! 
NORTON’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH 
AND MODE OF TREATMENT 
Is an improvement, and a perfection never before at- 
tained. It consists of the alternated inhalation of 
harmless liquids—they are painless, cleansing, deodor- 
izing, soothing, and powerful curatives. lief and 
comfort follow from the first ‘. ‘ use, and a perma- 

nent cure in due course oftime. It penetrates throu 

the absorbents to the very seat of the disease—breaks 

it up at its fountain head—removes all the wretched 

symptoms, such as pain in the temples, noises in the 

head, obstraction of the air pessages, offensive dis- 
pping 





charges from the nostrils, and of mucus into 
the throat, “ cold in the head,” sneezing, dizziness, loss 
of memory, dimness of vision, and restores the sense 
of taste and smell. It literally extinguishes this loath- 
some malady in all its forms forever, and cures the 
most hopeless case known. Send a Stamp for Pam- 
phiet to GERRIT NORTON, office 11 Ann St., N. Y. 





AN 
Thedeneat, and 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, $6; Seui- 


Weex.r d W. % . ALL THE News 
h. OF 5 end’ BEELY $1 ayear. z 


becriber; 

Vassers a 1000 1 Life I Pianos, 

Sy ag te 
Dojlar and in it. 

L W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


A DAY—Dovsie-Movunrep MAPS ror $1. 

LLOYD'S Steel-plate Map of AMERICA, for 
1570, showing from ocean to ocean ; colored, mounted 
varnished; 64x50 inches large; with the United 
States County Map on reverse side, on a larger scale, 
with 1,000,000 names. Price only $1, or 60 cents to 
agents. Sheets mailed for 30 cents; 100 copies a day 
sold by agents. Lloyd made all the maps used by 
Gens. Grant, McClellan, Sherman, Sheridan, &c., &c., 
during the war. Certificates sent. 

E. LLOYD, Box 4540, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER, 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at extremely low 
prices for Cash Sastas the Holidays, or 
will take from $5 to $25 mon ny until paid ; the same 
to let, and rent money applied if purchased. New 
7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Organs 
for $45 and upward, for cash. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these P: prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, a. &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 

AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 


4'% amusing, 25 cents a kage. Lisrary or Lov. 
50 cents. Send to W. C. 2 3 Astor Place, NY 
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253 Feet Front—Iron and Glass, 


WORKS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, 


(GILES, WALES, & CO.), MARION, N. J. 


GILES, WALES, & CO., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, and JOBBERS, 


“spree” United States Watch Company, 
13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Of all the 
jes of 


Manufacturers ,:, Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 
BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS. 


The finer grades all having three pairs Conical Pivots, Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings, and 
accurately adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Position; and all, even in the cheapest grades, have the STRAIGHT- 
LINE Escapement, with Exposed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs; and for our late 
improvement in STEM-WINDING mechanism, we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, and SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto unattained in any other manufacture, at home or abroad. 

Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond Set, and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, 
Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times. 

ew Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, enclosing business card. For sale by the trade gener- 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE, 
And GILES, BROTHER, & CO., 142 Lake St, Chicago, Ill. 


ally. 


Wartcu No. 1064 — bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me fif- 
teen months ; its total variation from mean time being 
only one second per month. WILLARD DERBY, 

Of Derby, Snow, & Prentiss, Jersey City, N. J. 

Warton No. 1124— bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co.,” manufactured by the United States 
Watch Co., has D y me seven months; its 
total variation from mean time being only six seconds, 

A. L. DENNIS, President N.J. R. R. T. & T. Co. 

Watou No. 1251 — bearing Trade-Mark “Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me four 
months; its total variation from mean time being only 
five seconds per month. 

F. A. HASKELL, Con. Hudson River R. R. 

Warton No. 1117 — bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.," manufactured b 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me fif- 
teen months ; its total variation from mean time being 
only an average of two-thirds of a second per day. 

B. F. PHELPS, Con. N. J. Central R. R. 

Warcu No. 1037 — bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Uo., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me since 
June, 1867; its total variation from mean time being 
only five seconds permonthh HENRY SMITH 

Treas. Panama R. R., 8S Wall St. 


Warton No. 12012 — bearing Trade-Mark, “ United 
States Watch Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me five 
months ; its total variation from mean time being only 
twelve seconds. GEO. LOVIS, Gen'l Eastern 

Pass'gr Ag’t Toledo, Wabash, & Western R. R. 

Warton No. 1259— bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co,, Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me six 
months ; its total variation from mean time being on! 
—— seconds per month. Have been traveling through 
different sections of the country, from New York to 
Galveston, Texas, and back, by steamer and railroad. 

E. RICE, of Whitney & Rice, 179 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sunsvry, Pa., Feb. 26, 1869. 

Watcu No. 1176 — bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.," manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me three 
months; its total variation from mean time being only 
five seconds during that time. 
HENRY DE LANCEY, Engineer Phila. & Erie R. R. 

Wartcu No. 1105 — bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me elev- 
en months; its total variation from mean time being 
only seven seconds in the entire time. 

A. H. KING, 7 Park Place, N. Y., 
Vice-Pres’t Elastic Cone Spring Co., 





N. J. Car Spring and R. Co, 





\ ATCHES manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CoO., 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 


40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


g@~ Call or send for Price-List. 





AGENTS !—OUR NEW 


PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE 


THE MOST Contains more than 1000 large 
POPULAR & authentic Illustrations, 50,000 
References, Directions for the 

AND Profitable Reading of Scrip- 
PROFITABLE | tures, numerous valuable Tables, 
OF ALL &c., a beautiful Family Record 


and Family Album, &c., &c. 
BOOKS. The best selling Bible in America. 
Each Agent sells from three to ten copies daily. Ed- 
itors pronounce it the best of all Family Bibles. Sev- 
eral editions sold in a few months. For Circulars 
and full particulars, address JOHN E. POTTER & 
CO., 614 and 617 Sansom St., Philadelphia. ¢#~ Pub- 
lishers of over 200 styles of Bibles. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 


The prepared Flour of Bran, for making Bis- 
cuit for the Diabetic and prope tic. Circulars 
may be had of JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Pharmaceutist, 
363 Bowery, corver Fourth Street, New York. 


VINEGAR — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

« WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using px For circulars, address 
F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 

















60 a Week for Agents, local or traveling. No ca ital 
wanted. Address Youne & Co., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 





yment at home, the whole of 
the time or for Che agers moments. Business new, light and 
table. Persons of either sex B 


profi . * earn from S0c. to § Sper 
evening, and sum by oting their whole time 
to the business. « and girls earn nearly as much as 

Thatall who see this notice eend their ad: and testthe 


business, we make this un; offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The 3 Li Companion— 





The publishers of the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


spare no pains to make this endorsement of the Con- 
GREGATIONALIST true at all times and seasons. 


Terms: Weekly, $250; Monthly, $1 50, per year. 
Send stamp for specimens and premium list. 
R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass, 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide),— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their re 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
80 well established az to uire no recommendations. 
Prices : — Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appear- 
ance and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, extra fine and superior finish, $20, 

ual to $200 Gold ones. 

e have just commenced making a very fine Amer- 
ican Watch, full jeweled, patent lever, chronometer 
balance, adjusted to heat, cold, and position, 4g ounces 
down weight, equal in appearance and for time to a 
Gold Watch phe = $250, 

We charge only Fon for these magnificent watches. 
All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and la- 
dies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all 
kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—JN. Y. Tribune. 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. E. COLLINS &. 


CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


S@™ Sent by Mail, 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


by prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





1. 
MEDORA LEIGH; a History and an Autobiography. 
ae wy Cosmnn hy With an an 
on, and a Commentary on the Char, brought 
ainst Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher howe. 8vo, 
‘aper, 25 cents. 
2. 
TENNYSON’'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


8. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Apuort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” d&c. 
Blegantly Tilustra from Designs by Doré, Dela- 

, Durham, aud Parsons. Syo, Cloth, Beveled 

Edges, $3 50. 


4. 
FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 820 elegant 
Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00, 


5. 

MISS MITFORD’S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Hereeif in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her moet celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 60, 


6. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lozp Lyrrox, With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. ' 


%. 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-School 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, Professor re) 
Modern Lanqusqse and Afsthetics in Alleghany Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

8. 

BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il- 
lustrations. S8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


9. 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Hd- 
ited by Bensamin Vinornt, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


10. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. A Nevel. By Jvustix 
MoCarrtny, Author of * The Waterdaie Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


11. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwie, Author of * The 
Sea and its Living Wonders," ‘‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 168 Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 

12. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Joun 
8. C. Annorr, Author of ** The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte," &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


13. 
ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” “ Denis Donne,” * Play- 
ing for High Stakes," &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


14. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Iustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstxe, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Dlustrations, en- 

raved on Wood by Lossing & —y. chiefly 
m Cuigiees Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, la Svo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $5 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 


15. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACE ; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” “Carlyon's Year,” “Found Dead,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 

16. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Grern- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures cf Reuben Day- 
idger,"’ ‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Ii- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


17. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
lilustrated Library Edition, Complete in 6 vois., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents gd volume. The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75, 

Apam Brpr.—Tae Mitt. on Tar Fross.—Feirx Hott. 

—Soenes or Crericat Lirz and Sitas Margner.— 
Romota. 


iN KLEY, Catt! ACHINE 

; Vo SVR SE ~— 
For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knite every 
thing. AGENTS ANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


PERFUMERY, 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, and TOILET SOAPS. 
C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N.Y. 
N.Y. Office: 335 Broadway, Room 18 
SUBSCRIBE NOW, 
Either Harper's Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar, $4 00 
each, and Maple Leaves, 50 cents, sent to one address 


for one year for $400,by O. A. ROORBACH, 
‘ 102 Nassau St., New York. 











UREK A !—Blotches and Eruptions ou the face 
rmanently cured in one SF No paint! vo 
powder! nohumbug! Address (enclosing 50 cents and 
stamp) JAS. SMITH, Jz., Box 67, Charlestown, Mass. 


Ae wanted every where. Brown's Patent Dou- 
ble-Cone Ventilating Damper gives the most heat 
with the least fuel. No Express charges. Send for Cir- 
culars. O.R.BRIGGS & CO., 184 Washington St., N.Y. 








A LESMIEN.— Wanted, a few reliable, energetic 
salesmen, to sell by sample standard goods. 
H. H. RICHARDS & CO., 

413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address 
HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph Al- 
bum, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, poxt- 

id, for 25 cts. ; 6 for $1; 2% per dozen. Circulars 
ree. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N.Y. 
Ta WORM gay! cured. Medicine sent by 

mail. Price $10. Send by Post-Office Money Order 








to J. H. CONRAD, 2112 T Avenue, New York, 
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“A LIVE JACKASS KICKING A DEAD LION.” 


and such a Jackass! 


And such a Lion! 


Twe Months 
FREE! FREE!! 


The Most Popular Juvenile 
Magazine in America. 


THE 


LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Entirely Original and First Class, 


All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
in before the last of December, will receive the No- 
vember and December Nos. of 1869 FREE! 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL has a Larger Circulation 
than any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and is 


better worth the price than any other magazine pub- 
lished. 
Because of its immense circulation, we are enabled 
to furnish it at the low price of Ove Dotiar a Year. 
Single number, 12 cents, or free to any one who will 


Beautiful premiums for clubs. 
Back numbers can always be 


try to raise a club. 
Subscribe NOW. 
sent. Address 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., PuBiisHeErs, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Simpson, Hall, Miller, & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED ELECTRO PLATE, 


WITH 
PURE SILVER. 
The experience of FORTY YEARS on the part of 
our Mr. Simpson, and the use of new and ingenious 
labor-suving machiuery, enable us to offer to the trade 


a line of goods in 
ORIGINAL AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
which, for BEAUTY, FINISH, and DURABILITY, 
Can not be Excelled, 
All goods bearing our trade-mark, 


i] - ui " 
Improved Electro Treble Plate, 
ARE OF THE BEST QUALITY PRODUCED; 

and, if found defective or not as represented, can be 

returned, and the money will be refunded. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, WALLINGFORD, Conn, 
SAMPLE AND SALES ROOM, 19 JOHN ST., N. Y. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


<cLEANS 






POLISHES 
TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &c. 


Qepot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 


SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 


sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit Free. 


Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 
CATALOGUES, by Mail, 10 cents each, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 72 pages. 
MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICA NS, 100 pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 84 pages. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





D ‘for Willson’s 
School and wily Charts, 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

DWARD SEARS' 


ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 


DNase) ches WA) 





Waltham Watches, 


Buyers of watches at retail should be on their guard 
against buying watches represented as ‘“‘ American," 
and which are usually advertised in connection with 
the words “Oroide,” ‘Imitation Gold,” and other 
words calculated to attract attention. Nine cases out 
often such watches are spurious, as our genuine move- 
ments are seldom, if ever, put into any thing but solid 
gold or silver cases. Large numbers of these worth- 
Jess watches bear colorable imitations of our trade- 
marks. To avoid imposition, buyers who do not know 
responsible jewelers should first procure a descriptive 
catalogue of the different styles of watches made by 
the American Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass. 
The catalogue contains, in addition, much useful in- 





formation to watch-buyers. Address 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
182 BROADWAY, New York. 





OB LOT Genuine Italian VIOLIN STRINGS, /irst 
quality, three lengths each. Either E, A, or D sent 
prepaid to any address on receipt of price—samples, 
18 cents each; 15 for $2, or 100 for $10—by 

R. S. WILSON, 33 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


AGENTS wanted for our new work, 


A new Handy-Book of Family Medicine. By Dr. 
Geo. M. Beard. It tells what to do and how to do it 
in every emergency. Quackery, Humbuggery, and 
Patent Medicines exposed. It is the only reliable 
Family Doctor Book published. Get it, and save Life, 
Health, and Money. . B. TREAT ¥ 
Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


E. HOLMES’ BURGLAR- 
ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


This one Bell, located in the 
2 sleeping-room, rings upon the 
opening of each window and 
Thousands who are using it tes- 
Send for a Pamphlet. 
E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St,, N. Y. 









~ ————— i 


door of the house. 
tify to its merits. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 








g@™ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 





ABBOTT'S 


(LD TESTAMENT SHADOWS. 





&c. 


There is a vividness in its descriptions that is de- 
lightful. The old fields, that have been culled by so 
many gleaners, are vitalized into reproductiveness, 
The ai stories, that have been told by so many glow- 
ing pens, are clad in new garbs, and meet us as old 
friends with fresh greetings. ** * Mr. Abbott writes 
con amore. He throws his whole soul into his theme. 
He has developed in this little book the spirit of New 
Testament instruction from the histories of the Old. 
The waters of the former are made to flow from the 
riven rocks of the latter. * * * Its typography deserves 
all praise. It is a beautiful volume; in binding, print- 
ing, and illustrations, it is unexceptionable. Its en- 
gravings alone are worth the price of the book.—Jnde- 
pendent. 

Superbly printed and illustrated—will doubtless be- 
come a favorite at once.—Congregationalist and Boston 
Recorder. 

What we most like in this book is its practical good 
sense. The author does not lose himself in clouds of 
speculation, but illustrates his subject by reference to 
persons and events in ordinary life familiar to the 
world. ** * A volume which will rank among the 
most acceptable of this year’s gift-books for all sea- 
sons.—Press, Philadelphia. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


I@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. By 

Lyman Assort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings,” 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Delaroche, Durham, and 
Parsons.- 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 00 ; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


This is a handsome gift-book, of small quarto size, 
with sumptuous paper, clear, large, and beautiful type, 
on a page of wide margin, and with illustrations from 
some of the best artists. But it is more than that. 
It is a most excellent volume for family reading as 
well. Mr. Abbott is one of those writers who are 

ifted with the power to enliven trite topics. He 

kes the chronicles of the Old Testament, and repro- 
duces them in language such as interests and engages 
the attention of the general reader, and he unfolds 
their meaning, and deduces from them lessons, with 
felicity of diction and general good taste and good 
judgment, that are remarkable. — Boston Comnwn- 
weal 


th, 

A beautiful volume in all that goes to make up the 
outward expression of a book, and the matter of it is 
worthy of so fae nape a dress. Mr. Abbott has a 
peculiar combination of imagination, knowledge, tact, 
taste, qualifying him to conceive vividly and use judi- 
ciously the narratives of Scripture. The volume will 
be, we hope, not only an ornament to the table, but a 
pleasant and profitable companion for hours of leisure. 
—Ezaminer and Chronicle. 

The illustrations are executed with great care.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





8vo, PAPER, 50 CENTS; 





Harper’s Popular Edition. 
THE COMPLETE POEMS 


OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
WITH 
Numerous TWWustrations by Distinguished Artists, 
AND 


THREE CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAITS, 


PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BP Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Crotu Extra, $1 00. 


‘HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. —The Nation, N. Y. 








“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Hanren’s Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the.country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Hazper's Wrekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Hazrer's Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features ; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story “‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Wixi Coins, 
the Author of “The Woman in ite,” ** No Name,” 
“ ale,” and ‘“‘The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Wrex.y from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Hakrrer’s Bazar has gained a shccess the most ra) 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, 








Harper’s Magazine, 


_Harrer’s Macazine has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume. Its success hitperto—unrivaled by that 
of any other myry f periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at ae cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers ;-to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and 
ration ; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its — upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the , and u 
current ee: and to the variety and interest of its 
8 rial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continne to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER'S MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the 1 of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the-topies embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in aski 
and antici g for the fature a continuance of the 
— has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





THarrer's Macazinx, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxrser'’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harver's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harver's Macazine, Harver's Weexty, and Harper's 
AR, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wxeexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year.. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinrance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank: Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisinc 1n Harper's Periopicars. 
Harper's Maoazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. tn 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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